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Cover Story: Hugh MacLennan, the 
man they once called the “undisputed 
heavyweight champ” of Canadian fic- 
tion is back. His new book is unlike 
anything he’s ever done. Some call it 
his masterpiece. By Harry Bruce 

COVER PHOTOGRAPHY BY KAREN COSHOF 


Food: A word in praise of the humble 
apple. It’s neither as humble—or as 
simple—as you think. But delicious? 
And how! 


Small Towns: The French of Rustico, 
P.E.I., may have lost their French, but 
they’ve kept their sense of humor. 
They tell the good old stories in English. 
Read on 


Travel: Bored? Cold? Try slithering 
south aboard a real, live luxury liner. 
The climate’s great, the food’s super. 
And the staff pampers you like mother 
never used to 


Show Business: Is there anybody who 
doesn’t like John Allan Cameron? 
From the hills of Cape Breton to the 
Grand Ole Opry he’s made friends and 
entertained people—without ever for- 
getting his roots 


Heritage: The grand old lodges are 
past their peak, but definitely not 
forgotten. A Past Worshipful Master 
of the Freemasons tells why the lodges 
are worth remembering. By Alden 
Nowlan 
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3 Editor’s Letter: We’ve made a few 


changes at your magazine. Here’s 
the story 
The Region: Action on the status of 
women has slowed to a crawl in all 
but one Atlantic province 
New Brunswick: Moncton’s fuss 
with landlords shows need for a 
Residential Tenancies Act 
Prince Edward Island: Why can’t 
the Human Rights Commission stop 
political firings? 
Nova Scotia: Little Big Pond takes 
on N.S. Forest Industries over 
herbicide spraying 
Newfoundland & Labrador: The 
Seafarers’ International Union gets 
tough in an attempt to organize 
offshore workers 
Ottawa Diary: Who wants to keep 
the Senate? Senators, that’s who 
Folks: A woman dogcatcher...a 
prize-winning writer (age 10)...and 
a blue yodeller from the Island 
Special Report: The long, twisting 
history of N.B.’s political kickbacks 
scandal 
Science: N.B. leads North America 
in bionic research 
Media: From P.E.1., Norman Cohn 
produces emotionally searing video- 
tapes of kids in institutions 
Labor: Bull Marsh steps down from 
the mine workers union, but steps 
up his fight for miners and coal 
Medicine: At this Halifax children’s 
hospital, a new role for parents in 
caring for their kids 
Health: Newfoundland’s fight over 
family planning education hurts 
teen-age kids 
Marilyn MacDonald's column: Cana- 
dians abroad should leave their 
national unity conflicts back home 
Resources: Nfld.’s offshore juris- 
diction battle heads for the courts 
Youth: Michael Robinson of Truro, 
N.S., 1s a 17-year-old whiz at magic, 
ventriloquism 
Dalton Camp’s column: Today’s 
kids didn’t get that way all by 
themselves 
Book Column: Hugh MacLennan’s 
latest, reviewed by Silver Donald 
Cameron 
Books: Renegade Nova Scotian 
NDP-er Paul MacEwan serves up a 
sizzler 
Movies: The divine Miss M.—Bette 
Midler—stars in a bombshell 
Calendar of events 
Ray Guy’scolumn: A hearty hurrah 
for St. John’s taverns 


AEROX MAKES 
CANADIAN 
ORIGINALS. 


What you know about Xerox is that we make copiers 
of all kinds, shapes and sizes, for businesses of all kinds, shapes 
and sizes. 

What you probably don’t know is that we make 
Xerox copiers in Canada. And that Canadian- made Xerox 
components are exported to the US. and other world 


markets. 
In fact, we’ve been so busy here that the net Canadian 


value in our products has increased from 18% to over 60% in 
the last six years. 
So far, we’ve created 500 new jobs, a network of 250 
Canadian suppliers, and a thriving research centre near Toronto. 
Ask our competition if they can copy that. 
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XEROX 
Only Xerox makes copiers in Canada. 


XEROX isa registered trademark of XEROX CORPORATION used by XEROX CANADA INC. as a registered user. 
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Editor’s Letter 


There'll be 
some changes 
made 


T:: issue of Atlantic Insight marks 


a significant change in our tiny 

editorial hierarchy and, since we 
like to keep readers informed about 
what goes on in the old wooden house 
where we edit the magazine, I'll tell 
you about it. First, this is my last 
Editor’s Letter, but it’s only the begin- 
ning of my writing for this magazine. I 
have moved from the ground-floor 
editor’s office up to the third floor, 
where 1am known as executive editor. 
Here, I work under a pitched roof 
beside an arched window that looks 
like a painting by Tom Forrestall, and 
I am happy. That’s because, in my 
case, executive editor really means 
back-up editor and glorified writer. In 
short, I have kicked myself upstairs to 
do what I prefer to do: Write magazine 
stories. The change has been in the 
works for several weeks and, in this 
issue, results in my Cover Story on 
Hugh MacLennan (page 38), and my 
Small Towns piece on the unique 
community -of Rustico, P.E.T. 
(page 52). 

So who’s replacing me as editor? 
You should be pleased to hear she’s 
Marilyn MacDonald. Marilyn has been 
my managing editor since the birth of 
Atlantic Insight almost two years ago; 
and, take it from me, she knows how to 
choose, write, edit and present a story. 
She knows our production problems 
inside out and, at story conferences, 
She’s as persuasive in person as her 
monthly column has been in print. 
Marilyn MacDonald’s Column, inci- 
dentally, will now become Harry 
Bruce’s Column. Harry Bruce’s Editor’s 
Letter will now become Marilyn Mac- 
Donald’s Editor’s Letter. 

But the story of our internal musical 
chairs does not end there. Stephen 
Kimber, a regular contributor to A tlan- 
tic Insight—first in Ottawa, then in 
Halifax—has replaced Marilyn as 
managing editor. Steve has written 
some of the best stuff we’ve printed: 
Stories on Flora MacDonald, Richard 
Hatfield, Newfoundland artist Mary 
Pratt and, most memorably, ex-prize- 
fighter Yvon Durelle. He’s also one of 
the few writers in Atlantic Canada 
who has sold stories regularly to such 


DAVID NICHOLS. 


national publications as Maclean's, 
The Financial Post Magazine, The 
Canadian and its successor, Today. 
Now, we've got him pretty well all to 
ourselves, and that pleases both Mari- 
lyn and myself. 

Meanwhile, Marian Bruce (no 
relation to the editor...oops, I mean 
the executive editor), has joined us in 
Halifax to pull together the theme 
supplements that we’ll offer readers in 
the new year. Her first task will be to 
edit a fat package on The Atlantic 
Woman. Marian was our Prince Ed- 
ward Island correspondent, and adamn 
good one, too. Martin Dorrell, an 
experienced Island freelancer and one- 
time staff writer for The Globe and 
Mail, has agreed to replace Marian as 
our correspondent over in The Garden 
of the Gulf; and though we don’t 
expect him to cover the Island like the 
dew, his arrival on our masthead also 
makes us feel pretty good. 

If I make all this sound cosy and 
cheerful it’s because it is cosy and 
cheerful. It’s also to squelch false 
rumors (the impolite word for which 1s 
“‘lies”). In recent weeks, rumblings of 
impending editorial change at Atlantic 
Insight have come back to me in weird 
ways. An acquaintance told me he was 
so sorry to hear that publisher Bill 
Belliveau had fired me. There was a 
story around that Bill and I had had a 
furious row, and that I’d quit ina rage. 
Or that I was quitting to write a book. 
All rubbish. I am therefore delighted 
to declare that what’s going on in the 
editorial department of Atlantic Insight 
is one of the most amicable transfers of 
power in the history of Canadian 
magazines. That may sound too good 
to be true, but it’s not. It’s simply true. 


Jy Do 


Harry Bruce 
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(Individual gifts, promotional and convention needs.) 


4. 

The VIP Gourmet Collection 

Assortment includes: 

Lobster Meat (5 oz.) 

Snow Crab Meat (5 oz.) 

Cy's Fish Chowder 

Seafood Chowder 

Smoked Mackerel Fillets 
(3.5 02. 

Herring Sea Snacks” 

Lobster Pate 

Pot of Gold Chocolates 

Chocolate covered “All 
Nuts” 


Maple Syrup 


5. 
Fisherman’s Bounty 
7 (6-pack) 
Price: $30.00 Assortment includes: 
2 a Meat (5 oz.) 


eac 

2 Lobster Cocktail (5 oz.) 
each 

2 Crab Meat (5 oz.) each 


Assortment No. 4 


2. 

Seafarers Delight 
(4-pack) 

Assortment includes: 


1 Lobster Meat (5 oz.) 
1 Lobster Cocktail (5 oz.) 
2 Crab Meat (5 oz.) each 


Price: $19.75 


Price: $28.50 


Assortment No. 5 


CONDITIONS OF SALE 
1. Shipped only to Canada and USA 5. Paid invoice when shipped is your receipt 
2. Canadian postage included : 6. Items gift boxed with greeting card 
3. For USA, add $3.00 per gift 7. We reserve the right to substitute items, 
4. Order by Dec. 10 for Christmas delivery brands or assortments of equal value 

8. Year round service 


To: Finest of Atlantic Canada Ltd. Ail—11 

P.O. Box 6, Moncton, N.B. Canada E1C 8R9 Please ship the following: 

Telephone: (506) 388-1311 GIFT # QTY PRICE TOTAL 
4.VIP ES eB. 


( )Cheque/M.0.( )Visa( )MasterCharge 


5.Fisherman’s Bounty|  |$28.50[ —ssif 


CARD # EXPIRES 2.Seafarer’s Delight |  |$19.75|  —s 
Sub: Totat.'$...: ot 
SIGNATURE USA Postage @ $3 per gift $___— 
Total $22.05 ve 

YOUR NAME 


( ) Ship gifts to you with cards. 


(COMPANY NAME) ( ) Ship direct. (Greetings as shown) 


(List gift names and addresses on 


ADDRESS separate sheet) 


Greetings from 

ae ch Mo. A PRE Sane! OMe tne? MSDN pt oak cere Nee MEMOS 
$$ ___________._. _______ (_ ) Send brochures with other Assortments 
CITY  _FROV.._.._iCiCNiC‘i‘(Cjiéj}OUOE 


Feedback 


No ho-ho 

Regarding the wit of John Crosbie 
(The “Newfie Bullet” Ricochets On, 
Ottawa Diary, September), I guess 


had to be there. 
SR eo Mary C. Clancy 
Halifax, N.S. 


Police chases 

Alden Nowlan (Police Auto Chases 
Sometimes Kill Kids, Opinion, Sep- 
tember) seems to place the police inthe 
position of the criminal, and the run- 
away thief becomes a saint. If a teen- 
ager drove off at high speed and ran 
over a woman or a child, the police 
would be condemned for not chasing 
them and rounding them up. We should 
raise the driving age to 21 and eliminate 
a lot of the problem. ee 


Bible Hill, N.S. 


I don’t know what Alden Nowlan’s 
opinion is based on, but mine is based 
on 20 years of being a mounted police- 
man. I don’t know how he expects a 
policeman to determine whether some- 
one who tries to escape him is com- 
mitting a minor crime; I was never able 
to do that until I had stopped the 
vehicle concerned. When a policeman 
observes an infraction of the law, it’s 
his duty to stop further commission of 
the offence and to apprehend the 
offending driver. For anyone to expect 
a policeman not to do his duty—to 
condone one crime and then to over- 
look serious driving offences simply 
because it is dangerous for the offender 
and the policeman—is to give the 
police no purpose on the highway. To 
enact a law with the expectation that it 
will not be enforced makes the whole 


exercise a farce. Sink Waetis 
Dartmouth, N.S. 
Setting the TV record straight 

Although you’re right in stating 
that the CBC Charlottetown show 
Compass is the most popular supper- 
hour newscast in the region (Scram- 
bling for the Suppertime TV Audience, 
Media, September), your figures were 
a bit low. According to the spring 1980 
ratings, we have 88% of the viewing 
audience for the first half of the pro- 
gram, 60% for the latter half-hour. It’s 
gratifying to know that local news and 
current affairs programming can con- 
sistently outdraw game shows, situa- 
tion comedies or whatever else CTV 
and cable can throw at us. : 

By the way, Richard Rogers is the 
show’s producer-director, not the news 
director as was stated in the article. 

John Nowlan, 
Executive Producer, Compass 
Charlotteotwn, P.E.1. 
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“Ross told us they always had 
-_atree in Melbourne, they just didn’t have 


the snow. So we did our best to give them a 
_real Canadian Christmas-snow included” 


“This tree must be 7 feet high!” 


j “We took the tree back to our place, and after putting on the 
_decorations added a little trimming of our own, 
Canadian Club. C.C’s just right. Its smooth mellow 
taste has not only made it a tradition for over 120 
years, but also ‘The Best In The Housee in &7 lands. 
Our Australian friends agreed, even without 
snow they'll remember this special Christmas when 
they enjoy C.C. back home.’ 


A taste of the world. The taste of home. =: | 
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the good news: 


Canada’s really warmed up - to 
the Fisher Stoves idea! Fisher is 
Canada’s Number One Wood- 
stove and now our ex- < x 
tended range and 1980 
features have wood- 
burners everywhere 
talking. 

Talking about our new 
wrap-around construction 
technique - it’s CSA tested, 
our cool-touch handles, 
available nickel-plated je 
arched doors, and great =. ae 
efficiency ratings. A Fisher : 

Stove can heat an entire ie 3 

house all winter long at a and 
fraction of the cost of any other fuel. And over 

a million North American homes are already using Fisher Stoves. 


For more good news, 
visit one of these Fisher Dealers. 


FREDERICTON, New Brunswick, 

The Yesteryear Furniture Shop 

MONCTON New Brunswick,The Brickyard 

SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick, Alternate Heating Limited 
SHEDIAC, New Brunswick, Shediac Co-op 
BRIDGETOWN, Nova Scotia, Mark A. Leonard Limited 
DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia, Country Stove Store 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, Wood Stove Store Limited 
NEW GLASGOW, Nova Scotia, 

Dominic Raniowski Sales and Services Limited 
SYDNEY, Nova Scotia, The Alternate Energy Shop 

ST. JOHN’S, Newfoundland, Fireplace Systems 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


Lockhart Mill Road 
WOODSTOCK 
New Brunswick 
(506) 328-8853 


Eastern Marketing Ltd. 


Feedback 


More cradles needed 
Marilyn MacDonald’s hop, skip 
and jump approach to Quebec’s pre- 
occupation with demography (Oh no! 
Not the Revenge of the Cradle Again, 
August) is simplistic to say the least. 
She seems to ignore a basic law of 
society: To live and prosper both cul- 
turally and economically, a society 
must assure its reproduction. Studies 
have shown that Quebec’s very low 
birthrate is insufficient to do this. 
Were the québécois to live ina country 
that did not so efficiently use the 
concept of “where numbers justify” to 
deny fundamental rights and to try 
and assimilate one of its two founding 
peoples, such preoccupations with 
demography would probably be un- 
necessary. But such is not the case. 
Why does Marilyn MacDonald fear a 
second revenge of the cradle? What 
would she have preferred to the first? 
Jean Couturier 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Kudos 


We look forward to the next A tlan- 
tic Insight as soon as we finish the 
current one. Stay as sweet as you are. 

Hazel Wilkie 
Pictou, N.S. 


You can go home again, Donny 
I was a teacher when Donny 
Sutherland was a student here (Donald 
Sutherland, Actor, Cover Story, Sep- 
tember). During intermission at bas- 
ketball games, I often talked with that 
tall, very polite young man. No, he 
wasn’t “pretty,” but he was very lik- 
able. And he seems as nice today as he 
did then. Donald Sutherland can come 
back to Bridgewater anytime. 
Sylvia Weagle 
Bridgewater, N.S. 
Stop the bombs 
To pretend in any way that there is 
an adequate civil defence for nuclear 
war (What'll You Do If They Drop the 
Bomb? Region, August) is irresponsible 
because it is a deceiving myth that 
makes the prospect of nuclear war 
seem a little more palatable to people. 
When the Japanese survivors of the 
atomic bomb attacks on Hiroshima 
and Nagasakicame to Boston recently, 
they didn’t once mention how we might 
have a better civil defence system next 
time. No, their singular commitment is 
to see that there isn’t any next time. I 
hope to God Maritimers will realize 
this and not waste time and resources 
digging holes in the ground when they 
could more usefully work to stop the 
manufacture and deployment of 
nuclear weapons. 
Hugh Williams 
Somerville, Mass. 
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Can your broker keep up with Merrill L 


There’s a Merrill Lynch Specialist on the floor of every major commodity exchange in the world. 


ynch 


en the futures markets start to move? 


errill Lynch Commodity Account 
Executives across Canada are part of 
a vast computer and telephone communi- 
cation network that provides prompt 
execution and up-to-date information. 


Right now the commodities markets 
are moving fast. It’s at times like this, when 
every second counts, that current informa- 
tion and fast action are imperative. 


Prompt execution 


There is a highly qualified Merrill Lynch 
order-handling staff on the floor of every 
major commodity exchange in the world. 
And we have two methods of placing 
orders with them. Voice-to-voice or high- 
speed wire: either way your order goes 
through fast, and we always have back-up 
communication. If we can’t promptly reach 
them one way, we'll reach them the other. 


We're on top of the markets 


In dynamic markets you need all the help 
you can get. 


That’s why we have our own 
Commodity Specialists stationed on 
trading floors around the world. They keep 


“Subject to commodities futures regulations for Ontario residents. 


abreast of market moves as they occur. 
Their information is maintained 
up-to-the-minute. 

These Specialists have instant access 
to our private commodity newswire, and 
literally “broadcast” commodity quotes, 
daily appraisals, spot news and analyses of 
current commodity developments as they 
happen, simultaneously, across Canada. 


We dig for facts 


Ask a Commodity Account Executive at 
Merrill Lynch for background information 
and current thinking on any exchange- 
traded commodity. 


He has access to one of the largest, 
international commodity futures research 
teams: professionals who distill the 
intermediate, long-term developments 
affecting commodity prices, and produce 
fundamental and technical analyses that 
you can act on. 


Weekly Futures Report 


Our Weekly Futures Report is recognized as 
an essential trading tool for commodity 
brokers, hedgers and speculators; so much 
so that other brokerage houses subscribe to it. 


Each issue covers up to 12 leading 
commodities and includes an in-depth 
analysis of at least one outstanding market 
situation. The selection of commodities 
discussed varies, depending on market 
activity, emerging opportunities, weather 
developments and other factors. 


If you'd like to receive this unique 
report, contact your nearest Merrill Lynch 
Commodity Account Executive. 


Last year Merrill Lynch handled more 
futures business than any other brokerage 
house in the world. 


This year we'd like to handle your 
business. 


We're as close as your nearest Merrill 
Lynch office. Come in or callus. 


There’s only one Merrill Lynch 


Merrill Lynch 
Royal Securities 
Limited 


An unusual statement belted radial tires. Metallic paint. 
considering the times. Tinted glass all-round. Fully 
But the 1981 adjustable reclining front bucket 
Volkswagen Jetta is seats in plush velour or leatherette 
amost unusual car. upholstery. An AM/FM stereo 


While the makers of radio with cassette. A Quartz 
yesterday's large luxury electric clock. 2 speed windshield 
cars frantically trim their hulks wipers plus an intermittent cycle. 
down to size, Volkswagen has the _ Electrically heated rear window 
luxury to do the opposite. defroster. Cut pile carpeting. 
In building the front wheel Centre console. Dual rectangular 
drive Jetta, we took into headlights. An integrated front 
consideration the driver who spoiler. And a lockable gas cap. 
enjoys the spaciousness of a large Keeping in mind that gasoline 
luxury car but has recognized its __ is fast becoming a luxury item, 
impracticality. the Jetta's 1.7 litre fuel injected 
Big enough to easily engine delivers excellent fuel 
accommodate four adults in economy with remarkable 


comfort, the Jetta has a surprising acceleration and smoothness 
amount of head, leg, and elbow of ride. 


room. So, if a large luxury car fits 
Trunk space? In a word: your lifestyle, consider the 
Gigantic. 630 litres (22.2 cu. ft. Volkswagen alternative. Jetta. 
DIN) to be exact. Bigger, in fact, Because it's nice to know THE 
than most full size cars. today's large luxurious cars 
Like the trunk, the list of are here. 
standard features is impressive. And even OLKSWAGEN 
Such as a 5-speed manual nicer to know 
transmission with overdrive (or they're at your JETT, A 


: optional automatic). Wide steel Volkswagen dealer. 


The Region 
What ever happened to 


the status of women? 


In the heyday of feminist activism, provincial governments set 
up advisory councils all over the region. Now the councils are ignored, 
demoralized. Except in New Brunswick 


By Suzanne Babin 


ileen Wilt admits there was some 
flak when she was appointed 
chairperson of the Prince Edward 
Island Advisory Council on the Status 
of Women. “Some people were upset 
because I’m also the president of the 
Women’s Progressive Conservative 
Association,” she says, “but I already 
know the politicians personally, which 
will help me do a better job.” Although 
she wasn’t involved in women’s issues 
before, Wilt wasn’t surprised by her 
appointment: “I was vice-chairperson, 
So it seemed logical.” 

Not all Atlantic women share her 
view. Political appointments to provin- 
cial status of women advisory councils 
have begun to worry them. Spawned 
during the excitement which sur- 
rounded the 1970 Royal Commission 
on the Status of Women and the 1975 
International Women’s Year, the 
advisory councils were supposed to be 


P.E.1.’s Wilt gives advice... 
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lobby groups which would finally force 
governments to act on women’s issues. 
But the last five years have brought 
few changes. 

Political appointments are only part 
of the answer. In Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, governments 
have appointed many women who 
lack understanding and experience of 
some of the more important feminist 
issues. The result: Women who are 
aware of the issues and who understand 
lobbying techniques are disillusioned 
with the councils. 

Newfoundland and New Brunswick 
are in better shape. Members of the 
Newfoundland council were only 
appointed this fall. But they’ve already 
observed other councils in Canada and 
they’re hoping to learn by others’ past 
mistakes. The New Brunswick council 
is the region’s biggest success story. 
There, patronage is balanced by strong 
leadership, especially from a deter- 


...N.B.’s LeBlanc has power 
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COLDgot yuDOWN! 


COVER UP! 


Save energy naturally with 
an all down duvet. Warm 
and lightweight goose down 
comforters and bed-spreads let 


you make your bed with a snap 
and a fluff in seconds. 


Take a look at our complete 
line of bedding accessories. We 
welcome mail and phone orders 
and happily accept Visa and 
MasterCharge. 


RP The 
Down Shop 
423-4411 


HISTORIC PROPERTIES 


1869 UPPER WATERST. HALIFAX, N.S. B3J 189 
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Don't let the crush of city shopping 
spoil your Christmas Spirit. 


EE GALIEE GAT 


of 38 Granville St. in “friendly” 
BRIDGETOWN, N.S., offers 
unique and meaningful 
gifts and many curious and 
delightful stocking 
stuffers, too! 


>” OPEN TILL 9PMto DEC. 20 


Special weekend rates of $25 (per night, 
plus tax) at the Bridgetown Motor Hotel 
begin November 1st. With 33 com- 
fortable rooms, it’s small enough to 
give you friendly service but has all 
the amenities including a “home- 
cooked” bill of fare daily. 
Experience that old-fashioned 
Christmas Spirit in Bridgetown. 


Bridgetown 
FHlotor Hotel 


665-4491 


Peace of mind 
month by month 


If you want the peace-of-mind of a regular 
monthly cheque, then Investment Savings 
Certificates from Nova Scotia Savings are 
guaranteed to be of interest to you. They provide 
a secure, attractive rate of return on your Capital 
for periods of one to five years. And if you don’t 
require a monthly income, we have several other 
options for your convenience. 


Find out all you need to know about them just 
by calling us. 


Investment Savings Certificates. They’ll make 
your money amount to something every month. 


FOR PEOPLE WHO COUNT. = 


NOVA SCOTIA 
SAVINGS & LOAN 


Bo ff a, 
/ 4 SERVING CANADIANS SINCE 1850 


Member Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1645 Granville Street, Halifax 
Nova Scotia B3J 2T3 Phone: (902)423-1181 


| women are worried. Former P.E.I. 
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mined group of Acadian women with 
political savvy. 

Prince Edward Island has the most 
passive council. When it formed in 
1975, eager members rallied for equit- 
able matrimonial property laws, pre- 
sented briefs, talked to politicians and 
helped draft a bill, which became the 
Family Refotm Act two years later. 
But since 1977 the momentum has 
slowed drastically. Former council 
members blame low government prior- 
ity. (The minister of Justice who is 
responsible for the council publicly 
criticized the drafting of the Family 
Reform Act before his appointment to 
cabinet.) 

Yet the council plans no toughening 
up of its stand on issues. “I’d like to see 
us recognized as an advisory council to 
government,” Wilt says, “not as femi- 
nists who ban this and that.” Barb 
Curry, representative for the Island on 
the federal Advisory Council on the 
Status of Women, agrees. “Our council 
isn’t loaded with activists, but it doesn’t 
mean they won’t get things done,” she 
says. “Women’s issues just aren’t in the 
forefront the way they were five years 
ago.” 

But that’s the reason why some 


chairperson Beth Percival believes 
women must get active again. “It’s the 
everyday issues like economic problems 
of older women, single parent families 
and re-entry into the work force that 
we must bring to government and 
public notice,” she says. “Government 
ignores the council and the women just 
don’t know how to lobby. I’m con- 
cerned that the people appointed aren’t 
committed to improving the status of 
women. The only way council can 
regain its momentum is through women 
becoming involved again. It’s too easy 
to sit back and assume the advisory 
council is raising issues for you.” 


ention the Nova Scotia Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women 
to any feminist in the province and 
she’ll probably cringe. The provincial 
government set up the council in 1977 
with a generous budget and lots of 
publicity. Now, just three years later, 
five women have quit, most because of 
frustration with political appointments 
and bureaucratic red tape. Former 
council member Susan Ashley is one 
who resigned. She says, “No one paid 
any attention tous. A lot of the women 
were housewife-types, previously in- 
volved in community groups and ser- 
vice groups. They weren’t involved in 
women’s issues.” 

Former council president Elizabeth 
Roscoe quit because each woman on 
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A dramatic automotive concept for the 80's 
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“For a fair 
& square deal” 


201 Wyse Road, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 
Telephone (902) 463-1220 
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Ford Escort 


CHEBUCTO 


FORD SALES LIMITED 


“We will not be undersold” 
(on any new or used unit in stock) 


219 Main Street, Dartmouth, N.S. B2W 4B7 
Telephone (902) 434-7700 Telex: 019-21783 


3773 Windsor Street at Lady Hammond, Halifax 
Telephone (902) 453-1130 


See the new 1981 Lynx/Escort: Designed and engineered 
for the increasingly cost and energy conscious car buyer of the 80s. 
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the council had her own viewpoint and 
no one was willing to come to consensus 
on any issue. “We also had no status 
within government,” she says. “The 
province handed us a huge budget, yet 
we couldn’t spend anything over $100 
without going to the Treasury Board. 
And that meant a two-or-three month 
wait. Other departments didn’t really 
approve of us and they created extra 
red tape for the council business.” 
Elizabeth Crocker was the first 
president of the council. She lasted 10 


An office 

IS more than 
a place 

to work 


Seaman Cross Limited 
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months and came away feeling bitter. 
“The council’s power lay in being 
public, yet the people on the council 
were afraid to speak out.” 


Ithough the Matrimonial Property 
Act became law in October, many 


women still feel frustrated because of 


government delay. One former member 
believes government deliberately tried 
to paralyse the council by reducing the 
number of yearly council meetings and 
the members’ per diems, and by cutting 


Your business office is more than the 
administrative headquarters of your 
business. It constitutes the environment in 
which you and your employees spend a 
good part of your day. And it is where your 
clients get much of their impression of you, 
and your business. 


If you're considering changes in your office 
furnishings, or setting up new office space, 
drop in and see us at Seaman-Cross. Our 
experienced staff can offer you sound advice 
on office design and planning, and supply 
you with quality office furniture, drapery, 
carpet and business machines. 


We'll help make your offices more than just a 
place to work. 


Furniture, Drapery, Carpet and 
Business Machines for 
Business Environments 


46 Wright Avenue 
Burnside Industrial Park 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 
Telephone 469 8190 


the budget from $224,000 in 1977 to 
$175,000 in 1980. 

But there may be a brighter future 
for Nova Scotia. The new president, 
Dr. Florence Wall, a former president 
of the Nova Scotia Teachers Union, is 
already respected as a fighter for 
women’s rights. Feminists hope she’ll 
provide the strong leadership the group 
needs. Government has also revamped 
the structure of the council to provide 
more power to the president, making it 
for the first time, a full-time job. New 
members have been chosen from a 
better geographical distribution, and 
aS one government source puts it, 
“There are fewer members now, but 
we're no longer top heavy with mem- 
bers from Halifax and Cape Breton.” 


omen in Newfoundland, which 
boasts the newest council, didn’t 


have to worry about political appoint- 


ments until this fall. But status of 
women councils have operated through- 
out Newfoundland since 1973. There 
are now five volunteer groups. In the 
past they have successfully lobbied for 
changes in the Day Care Act, the 
Judicature Act and helped obtain the 
Matrimonial Property Act. 

Cathy Coffin, former president of 
the status of women group located in 
St. John’s, doesn’t expect conflict 
between the official Newfoundland 
Advisory Council on the Status of 
Women and the other status of women 
councils. “Our group won’t disband. 
The new advisory council should give 
us a closer link to government.” Linda 
Sue Mclver, president of the Corner 
Brook status of women group, says, 
“It’s up to the advisory council not to 
ruffle any feathers. If we work together 
equally, we’ll accomplish more.” 

The New Brunswick Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women is the 
only government group women in the 
Atlantic provinces unanimously res- 
pect. Only in operation three years, the 
council is recognized as a forceful 
defender of women’s rights. Chairper- 
son Madeleine LeBlanc doesn’t worry 
about political patronage. ““Some 
women” she says, “are appointed to 
council because of political affiliation, 
but mostly these are the women who 
try the hardest.” 

The council works hard. It was the 
driving force behind the Matrimonial 
Property Act, and the Child and Family 
Services and Family Relations Act. 
Council staff wrote a booklet for muni- 
cipal police forces, advising them on 
proper treatment of women victims 
and juvenile offenders, and last year 
the council helped design an assertive- 
ness training program which reached 
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It then spends three years maturing in the temperate 
climate of England. (Most rums are rushed out in only 
two years. 

The result is that London Dock acquires 
qualities of refinement and taste denied to less 
privileged rums. 

It also acquires a higher price ticket. 

But, then, it has had a far more expensive 
education. 
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6,000 women in the province. 


ere believes the Acadian women 
are the major influence behind the 
council’s success. “If it hadn’t been for 
francophones, I’m not sure we’d havea 
council. We’re a minority and used to 
claiming our rights. Most French 
women are already politicized. You 
know, it’s hard for an anglophone to 
believe she’s part of a minority. It’s 
because women are a minority in sta- 
tus...not numbers.” 

Modelled directly after the Quebec 
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advisory council, the New Brunswick 
council (unlike those in Nova Scotia 
and P.E.1.) has power within the govern- 
ment structure. That’s because LeBlanc 
has the status of deputy minister; the 
council reports directly to the Premier’s 
Office and controls its own yearly 
budget. 

The council also has a high public 


profile. “We take stands on issues,” 


says staff member Rosella Melanson. 
“This summer, for example, the council 
strongly opposed Super 2 Milk adver- 
tisements, calling them ‘exploitive and 


unacceptable.’ As a result Dominion 
Dairies of Toronto removed the ads 
considered most sexist.” Melanson says 
it’s very easy for women to reach the 
council. “We hold meetings all over 
the province, publish a quarterly news- 
letter and have a toll-free zenith num- 
ber, So women anywhere in the prov- 
ince can call for information.” 
Although the New Brunswick coun- 
cil is thriving, some women are begin- 
ning to think advisory councils are 
passé. Elizabeth Crocker, former presi- 
dent of the Nova Scotia advisory coun- 
cil, believes “they are a gross waste of 
money; governments by now should 
know howto go about helping women.” 
Madeleine LeBlanc disagrees. “It’s the 
time for women to make politicians 
and bureaucrats realize our needs, 
especially in these bad times. But we 
need the people who understand 
women’s issues. It amazes me that 
most politicians think as long as you’re 
a woman you can be a member of a 
women’s advisory council. Most issues 
are complex; we need women who are 
aware and who have gained compe- 
tence. After all, it is the women on the 
advisory council who are supposed to 
offer the advice and have the expertise.” 


Feedback 


More Acadians, please 

Thank you for your recent article 
on Antonine Maillet (Antonine 
Maillet, Novelist, Cover Story, 
August). As an anglophone New Bruns- 
wicker, I didn’t discover the reality of 
the Acadian culture until I worked ina 
northern N.B. community for a year 
recently. I came away with an empathy 
for their determination to be recognized 
and accepted for themselves. I hope 
that in future issues you will continue 
to recognize and relay to others the 
vitality and importance of Acadian 


ahaa Gwen MacBeth 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Kudos... 

I’ve been enjoying your magazine 
since last January when I received a 
subscription as a gift. I’m a native of 
Moncton and it’s really fun to read 
about spots in the Maritimes I’ve never 
heard of. Makes one fairly pine to go 
back. Keep up the good work. 

Claudia Kingston 
Quebec City, Que. 


It’s wonderful to have a magazine 
telling us about our own region. My 
congratulations and best wishes for 
many more years ahead for Atlantic 


Insight. Alice MacLeod 
Yarmouth, N.S. 
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IS CONTROL 
YOUR PROBLEM? 


THE CRS 150 MAY 
BE YOUR ANSWER! 


We have a system that each 
day will tell you sales by cash 
and charge, accounting for 
returns and voids, analyzing 
ten departments by both sales 
and unit count of items sold. 

This system will account and 
and protect information on paid 
outs, money received on 
account for vouchers or 
coupons. All sales will have 
invoices printed and forms im- 
printed with audit trail informa- 
tion and commission credits 
made out for up to four sales 
assistants. All this is available 
to you for immediate delivery 
from all of our outlets at a cost 
each day of $1.75. 

Can your business afford not 
to use a cash register? Call us. 
Ask for a demo on our Atlantic 
Data 150 Cash Register. 


ae. 


— 


Atlantic Data Supplies 
Oxford Street, Halifax, N.S. 
902-423-6889 


Atlantic Data Supplies (N.B.) Ltd. 
Main Street, Moncton, N.B. 
506-855-2253 


Atlantic Canada Taxman Ltd. 
Main Street, Moncton, N.B. 
506-855-2630 - 


Sales, Service and Franchised 
Dealers throughout Atlantic 
Canada and Quebec. 
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Moncton threatens to 


turn off the taps 


A Moncton landlord doesn't like the city’s new water rates so he doesn't 
pay his bill and his tenants face eviction. But the real problem isn’t the 
lack of water; it’s the lack of a New Brunswick Residential Tenancies Act 


ass evacuations are usually 

prompted by disasters like 

chemical spills or volcanoes. But 
in Moncton, 600 people may be put 
out of their homes by an unpaid water 
bill. A Moncton landlord is fighting 
city hall rather than pay increased 
water rates; the city, in turn, has 
threatened to shut off water to the 
landlord’s 20 buildings, and if this 
happens, the provincial Health Depart- 
ment says, it will evict the landlord’s 
600 tenants for sanitary reasons. An 
evacuation would not be inappropriate: 
Landlord-tenant relations in Moncton 
have been a disaster for years. 

Moncton lawyer Alan Schelew is 
the landlord who refused to pay his bill 
after water rates went up 47% in July, 
1979, and sewer rates jumped from an 
annual $25 to $40 per unit. By August, 
Schelew owed $30,000 and the city 
gave him seven days to pay up or it 
would cut off water to his 253 units on 
Thursday, August 14, at 10:30 a.m. On 
the appointed day and time, public 
works crews unplugged a Schelew 
building at 12 Winnipeg Street. But, as 
they headed toward a second building, 
Schelew’s law partner Joel Attis tele- 
phoned Mayor Dennis Cochrane. “At 
that point,” revenue officer Jack Mit- 
chell says, “the mayor called me to 
hold off.” Schelew paid $10,000 and 
promised to pay the other $20,000 
within 90 days. 

Water department director Ron 
LeBlanc says that, although several 
landlords objected to the new rates, 
only Schelew didn’t pay, on the grounds 
that paying might prejudice possible 
legal action. Schelew himself would 
only observe: “There’s a legal battle 
going on and the tide will change.” 
Schelew declined to tell his side of the 
story to Atlantic Insight because “I 
don’t want to get involved.” But 
Schelew is already deeply involved. 
Besides the water rate conflict, there’s 
the matter of a newsletter Schelew 
signed in 1978, while secretary of the 
Moncton and District Landlords’ 
Association, calling on landlords to 
jack up rents by $75 monthly in the 


coming year. The newsletter brought 
on condemnation by the city, a provin- 
cial inquiry, a federal inquiry and, 
finally, federal prosecution of Schelew 
and three other landlords. 

Throughout the Seventies, Monc- 
ton landlords complained they were 
being shafted by governments. For 
example, when the province removed 
a property tax on owner-occupied 
dwellings, it left the tax in effect on 
apartments. Rents 
controls were im- 
posed in 1976. Ing 
November, 1978,2 
just prior to the 
scheduled lifting of 
controls, the land- 
lords’ association 
issued its fateful 
newsletter to tell 
landlords what to 
do. Signed by 
Schelew, the news- ; 
letter instructed |. 
“all landlords...to 
raise their rents” 
and it gave dates and amounts. The 
newsletter further proclaimed: “You 
have nothing to fear as far as tenant 
loss is concerned as at the present time 
there is no place for them to go.” 

The then mayor, Gary Wheeler, 
made the letter public and raged that it 
“lifts the shroud from an organization 
that has been blaming municipal and 
provincial governments for their prob- 
lems” and exposes the landlords’ 
“unadulterated greed.” Schelew shot 
back that Wheeler “is either playing 
politics [because there are more tenants 
than landlords] or he doesn’t care.” 
Finally, at the request of both the 
association and the city, the province 
appointed a seven-man committee to 
look into the proposed rent increases, 
the landlords’ tax situation, and a 
request by the landlords that the pro- 
vince subsidize tenants so they could 
pay the higher rents. (The province did 
pay a $30-a-year tenants’ grant in the 
mid-Seventies.) 

In March, 1979, the committee 
reported that a $75 rent increase was 


im Harker 
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too much but $30 would be all right; 


that subsidies could hardly be justified; 
and that New Brunswickers “pay less 
in property taxes than elsewhere.” Fur- 
thermore, the committee found no 
evidence of “purported destitution” 
among landlords. 

That same month, the federal Con- 
sumer and Corporate Affairs Depart- 
ment held hearings to determine 
whether charges were warranted under 
the Combines Investigation Act. In 
November, 1979, Schelew, his father, 
Irving Schelew, two other landlords, 
Keith Richardson and Alyre Boucher, 
five Schelew companies, one Richard- 
son company and the association itself, 
were charged with “conspiring to inflate 
rents.” The case continues. 

Although the fuss over the rents 
may have benefited tenants since rent 
increases apparently have been kept 
down, a tenant in Moncton still has to 
have good nerves. Gino Smith, a 
Schelew tenant in August, says tenants 
were furious when they were given less 
than two days’ notice that their water 
was being shut off. “We couldn’t believe 
it,” he says. Smith, a shoe salesman, 
helped mobilize a committee to find 
out whether tenants wanted to form an 
association. “Out of 65, 58 said yes.” 

Many tenants greeted Smith’s com- 
mittee like PoWs greeting the Red 
Cross. Says Smith: “They told us all 
their problems. We were amazed. One 
place was flooded. The landlord 
wouldn't do anything about it. They 
just had to move the furniture.” Before 
the association could be formed, how- 
ever, Smith was transferred to Port 
Hawkesbury, N.S. His friend Jim Har- 
ker will continue organizing efforts 
because he believes tenants need an 
advocate. Harker says he has no diffi- 
culties. “My landlord is excellent.” 

If the provincial government had 
made good on its promise years ago to 
bring in new landlord-tenant legisla- 
tion, the Moncton problems might 
have been avoided. The government 
passed a Residential Tenancies Act in 
1975 that spelled out obligations be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and pro- 
vided for rentalsmen to enforce the 
law, but the act was never proclaimed. 
This spring the act was reintroduced 
sans rentalsmen. Small claims courts 
are to handle disputes. 

Once in effect, the law should give 
tenants some protection. As Gino 
Smith says, “All tenants want is a little 
respect.” A little water is nice too. But 
that’s still not a sure thing for Schelew 
tenants. Moncton revenue officer 
Mitchell stands ever ready at the taps. 
“If he doesn’t pay, we’ll shut him off.” 

— Jon Everett 
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Political discrimination 


Is not allowed. 


But only on paper 


P.E.I.’s Human Rights Act says you can't fire people because of their 
political beliefs. But the government does it anyway and the Human 
Rights Commission is powerless to prevent it 


a 


few months after Angus 
MacLean’s Conservatives swept 
to power in the 1979 Prince Ed- 
ward Island election, Charles Craig 
gota pink slip. After almost nine years 
as the manager of the provincial gov- 
ernment’s Summerside offices, Craig, 
a Liberal government appointee, was 
told his services were no longer 
required. 

Although most of those who win 
jobs through political connections 
accept the unwritten rule of the game— 
that the job lasts only as long as the 
government that hires them—the fact 
is that Prince Edward Island no longer 
allows that kind of hiring and firing. In 
theory, at least. Five years ago, the 
province introduced a Human Rights 
Act which was the first in the country 
to prohibit employment discrimination 
on the basis of political belief. But the 
clause, the most innovative in the act, 
has proved extremely difficult to 
enforce. 

When Craig was dismissed he took 
his case to P.E.I.’s Human Rights 
Commission. Early this summer, the 
commission ruled in his favor: He had 
been a victim of his political beliefs. 
But the decision proved to be little 
more than a minor embarrassment for 
the government. The commission has 
no power to enforce its rulings. If—as 
in the Craig case—the commission 
can’t arrange a settlement between the 
parties, it has to report its findings to 
the minister in charge of the act, who 
may appoint a board of inquiry to 
investigate and seek a settlement. But 
he doesn’t have to. Although Justice 
Minister Horace Carver did indicate 
he would set up a board of inquiry in 
the Craig case, Craig’s lawyer ques- 
tioned the propriety of his client’s 
former employer appointing members 
to a board to investigate his dismissal. 
The government eventually dropped 
its plans for an inquiry. Craig is now 
suing the government and the case will 


be heard in_provincial Supreme Court 
later this year. 

Even if Craig had agreed to go 
along with the board of inquiry, there 
would have been no guarantee of a 
settlement. The board reports to the 
Human Rights Commission which, in 
turn, clarifies or amplifies any recom- 
mendations before passing them on to 
each party. It may also recommend 
actions to the minister to carry out 
those recommendations, but the minis- 
ter isn’t under any obligation to follow 
through. And no case has gone far 
enough to test those provisions. 

There have been other cases. Paul 
Mullin, former Human Rights Com- 
mission chairman, says that more than 
a quarter of the formal complaints 
made to his office since 1976 involved 
allegations of political discrimination. 
About half of them, he adds, were 
found valid. But unless one or the 
other party to a complaint wants to 
publicize a case, both the complaint 
and the commission’s recommenda- 
tions remain secret. On at least a 
couple of occasions, those who have 
been found to be victims of political 
discrimination have reached settle- 
ments with the government, but have 
signed documents agreeing not to dis- 
close the details of the settlement. So, 
once again, the public remains unaware 
of the effectiveness of the law and of 
the commission. 

Mullin wants the commission to 
have the power to make open, binding 
decisions, so that both the agency’s 
clout and visibility would be increased. 
And he would make a public inquiry 
the last court of appeal. Mullin’s suc- 
cessor, University of Prince Edward 
Island sociologist Rev. Allan Mac- 
Donald, says all commission policies 
will be reviewed. He says it is too early 
to say whether settlements can or 
should be publicized but, generally, he 
is in favor of any publicity which may 
“enhance people’s understanding of 
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YOU NEVER FORGET THE GOOD ONES. their rights and how they may be 


violated.” 

Until such reforms are accepted, 
however, politicians will have the final 
say on complaints of political discrimi- 
nation. And there’s no evidence to 
suggest a Liberal government would 
act differently than the Tories did in 
the Craig case. 

The Craig case bears more than 
passing similarity to one two years 
earlier when the Liberals were still in 
power. At that time, Everett MacLeod 
had written assurances of a summer 
job from then Tourism Minister Gilbert 
Clements. But Clements was defeated 
in a spring election and his lack of 
success at the polls led to MacLeod’s 
lack of success in finding work. 
MacLeod took his case to the commis- 
sion which ruled in his favor and 
attempted to reach a settlement—a 
public apology from both ministers 
and compensation for lost income. 
There was no public settlement and 
MacLeod dropped the fight before it 
reached the inquiry stage. 

Although the Craig court case may 
lead to a clearer definition of what 
constitutes political discrimination, no 
one expects governments to stop using 
their appointment power to reward 
friends and—occasionally—to punish 
enemies. Even after Craig’s complaint, 
Angus MacLean, who was critical of 
patronage as an Opposition leader, 
appointed Eileen Wilt, the president of 
the P.E.Il. Women’s Progressive Con- 
servative Association, as chairperson 
of the province’s Advisory Council on 
the Status of Women. And Wilbur 
MacDonald, the government’s choice 
to become chairman of the province’s 
Land Use Commission, is a former 
Conservative MP who defeated the 
late Veterans Affairs Minister Dan 
MacDonald in the 1979 federal elec- 
tion, then lost to him in last spring’s 
vote. Despite the Charles Craig case 
and the fine words of the Human 
Rights Act, it’s clear that nothing 
much has really changed in Prince 
Edward Island politics. 

— Martin Dorrell 
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Easy to read 

What a pleasure to read and handle 
a magazine in which articles start and 
finish without the reader having to 
turn to another section of the book. 


Edison H. Brownall 
Northport, N.S. 
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Enter the Cruise Vacation Contest. 


Over 220 exciting prizes to be won from Schwartz. 


First Prize: 7 day luxury cruise for two aboard the 

liner S.S. Oceanic. Return voyage from New York to 
Nassau and Bermuda. Return trip Halifax/New York 
and $500 spending money included. 


20 Second Prizes: 
Gourmet popular Corning 
Ware® Spice O'Life™ 
Saucepan Sets. a= 


200 Third Prizes: 
Unique, attractive 
Schwariz ‘Salt and 
Pepper Mill’ Sets. 


Rules and regulations 


L To enter, PRINT clearly your name, ‘address, and telephone number 
on a contest entry form (available at participating grocers) or on a plain 
piece of paper and, together with the Schwartz & symbol (or 
reasonable hand-drawn facsimiles) from the labels of a Schwartz 
Mustard, a Schwartz Spice, and any other different Schwartz product, 
mail to: Schwartz Cruise Vacation Contest, 
P.O. Box 8870, Station A, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3K 5M5 


‘Se <a oe '¢ ay ss write 
he , PEPPER 
ne Wine tf __ Pure White Vinegar ee : 


& 


2. Only one entry per envelope will be accepted. To be eligible, entries must be received 
at contest address on or before December 31, 1980. 


G First Prize: Cruise for two from New York fo Nassau and Bermuda and return, 
including air connections Halifax to/from New York and $500 expense money. Estimated 
retail value $3500. 20 Second Prizes: Corning Ware® Spice O'Life'™ Saucepan Sets. 
Estimated total retail value $1000. 200 Third Prizes: Schwartz ‘Salt and Pepper Mill 

Sets. Estimated total retail value $1000. Winner of First Prize may choose cash prize of 
$3500 in lieu of Cruise. All other prizes must be accepted as awarded. Only one prize per 
household. First Prize. Cruise must be taken before September 30, 1981. Odds of winning 

a prize depend on number of entries received. 


4. To win, selected entrants must first correctly answer a time-limited, skill-testing 
question. No correspondence will be entered into except with winning contestants. 


5, As a condition of entry, winners must consent to publication of their photograph and 
use of their name and address in promotional material relating to contest. 


6. Entries are property of W.H. Schwartz & Sons and none will be returned. Contest 
open to all residents of Canada 18 years of age or over, except immediate families of 
employees of W.H. Schwartz & Sons, its advertising agencies, and the contest judging 
organization. Contest is subject to all Federal, Provincial, and local laws and regulations. 


Atlantic Canada’s 


first choice. 
Head office: Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Busin« 


Last year the Royal Bank produced over 500,000 T4 slips for businesses, 
big and small, by January 31. 

’s that kind of service capability that makes us confident 
that we can handle your payroll functions faster, more accurately, more 
comprehensively or more economically than your present system. 

It’s the confidence of knowing that through the market special- 
ists and the financial experts of The Business Network, we have created 
a payroll system that works for any size business. 

’5 the confidence that comes with the success of our unique 
remote entry service which puts complete control of your payroll at 
your fingertips, right in your office. 


In fact, we’re so confident that our system is better than the one 
youre using now, we’re willing to assess your current payroll methods 
at no cost. 

That’s our challenge to you. Contact your Royal Bank 
manager. It won’t cost a thing to see how The Business Network can 
work for you. 


Get the 
whole story 
on automobile 
leasing. 


For an informative brochure 
on the subject call: 


Jack Yablon, Lease Manager 
Citadel Auto Leasing Limited 
1569 Brunswick Street 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 

B3J 9Z9 


422 6521 or 429 9200 


A Division of Citadel Motors Limited. 


Big Pond goes after 
a big fish 


When the residents of tiny Big Pond in Cape Breton discovered that 
giant Nova Scotia Forest Industries planned to spray herbicides in 
their area, they got angry. The result is an important court case 


hen officials from Nova Scotia 
Forest Industries (NSFI), Dow 
Chemical Company and the 
Nova Scotia government arrived at the 
Big Pond, N.S., firehall last summer 
for a meeting with local residents, they 
could be excused for feeling as if they’d 
walked into an ambush. At least one 
person from nearly every one of the 70 
families in Big Pond, 30 miles west of 
Sydney, was on hand to hear the 
officials defend their plans to spray 
500 acres of the nearby Glengarry 
Valley with 2,4-D, a widely used agri- 
cultural herbicide. But the residents 
weren't buying any of the official argu- 
ments. “It was them and us,” Donald 
Waugh, the government’s chief of en- 
vironmental development, complained 
later. “It was not an opportunity for 
rational exchange of information.” 
One reason the residents were so 
Suspicious was that, until word of the 


spray plans leaked out a week earlier,: 


neither the government nor the pulp 
company intended to even tell the 
residents about the spraying. “It’s the 
goddam way they were going to do it,” 
says Con White, a Big Pond sheep 
farmer. “We have a priest, fire chief, 
school principal and community coun- 
cil in this town and NSFI said they 
didn’t know who to contact.” 

Like other residents, White, who 
keeps 160 head of sheep on the Glen- 
garry Road half a mile from where the 
company planned to spray, first heard 
about the spraying through the local 
grapevine. He began by worrying about 
the effect of 2,4-D on his livestock and 
then began to wonder what the herbi- 
cide might do to people. “That’s how | 
got tangled up into it,” he says now. 

Little more than a week after the 
meeting with company and government 
officials, White and Rev. John Hector 
MacGregor, Big Pond’s parish priest, 
went on behalf of the community to 
the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia to 
seek an injunction against the 2,4-D 
spray program. After hearing evidence 
from Dr. Earl Reid and Dr. William 
Thurlow, two veterans of earlier battles 
against pesticide spraying, that 2,4-D 


Father MacGrego 


may cause cancer and birth defects, 
Mr. Justice C.D. Burchell of Sydney 
ordered the program halted pending 
the outcome of a more complete hear- 
ing into the claims later this month. 
The court case will be extremely 
important for both the pulp companies 
and environmentalists. The forest indus- 
try argues that it must use herbicides 
like 2,4-D to stay in business: The 
companies are cutting Nova Scotia 
softwood faster than the trees are 
growing back and 2,4-D kills off hard- 
wood saplings so that the pulpwood 
will have more room in which to grow. 
The company will argue that 2,4-D is 
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safe and widely used. (In ’78 and *79 
NSFI sprayed 2,4-D on 600 acres of 
the Nova Scotia mainland, and this 
year expanded the program fivefold.) 

Big Pond’s lawyer, Elizabeth 
Cusack Walsh of Sydney, will be up 
against formidable odds. Nova Scotia 
has no specific environmental legisla- 
tion she can use to support her case, so 
she'll have to depend on common 
trespass law, a concept which only 
awkwardly serves modern day concerns 
about the effects of chemical spraying. 
She’ll try to convince the court that 
2,4-D is likely to damage the pro- 
perty—and ultimately the health—of 
Big Pond’s residents. Although the 
herbicide is‘approved for use by the 
Nova Scotia government and Agricul- 
ture Canada, a 1976 study done for the 
United States Senate says that 2,4-D is 
carcinogenic, and there is growing 
concern among environmentalists 
about its safety. 

If Big Pond wins its case, it could 
cast doubt on all 2,4-D spraying in 
Nova Scotia. And it will certainly 
cause concern in other provinces where 
the spray is widely used. “If a precedent 
is set here, it will go against what’s 
happening elsewhere,” warns a provin- 
cial health official. “Why should Nova 
Scotia have a closed market on inter- 
preting scientific studies?” Lands and 
Forests Minister George Henley adds 
that while he sympathizes with the 
concerns of the Big Pond residents, “if 
it comes to a showdown where they 
want to end all herbicide use, I’ll have 
to stand up for the program.” 

If Big Pond loses its case, however, 
it would not only mean a green light 
for the spray program, but a potentially 
expensive legal bill for the residents 
who could be liable for court costs, 
damages against NSFI and the expen- 
ses for bringing expert witnesses to 
testify in the case. But the people of Big 
Pond don’t appear worried: They’ve 
been holding Ceilidhs and bingo games 
all fall to raise money for the cause and 
are also counting on widespread public 
support in their battle with NSFI. Don 
MacGillivray, a historian living in Big 
Pond, says the community’s remark- 
able solidarity is a tribute to the leader- 
ship of its parish priest. “Any large- 
scale assault on the community,” he 
says, “and Father MacGregor is there.” 
Father MacGregor, whose name is on 
the town’s lawsuit against NSFI, says 
he hasn’t asked the Church to back 
him up on the case. As a member of the 
community and its spiritual leader, he 
says, “I couldn’t sincerely sit back and 
let them take the chance of spraying.” 


— Sheila Jones 
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To: Atlantic Insight Book Club, Halifax, N.S. B3H 1Z4 Member 
Totel LRG... 8.5. se 


Please enroll me as a member (__) $15 annual fee enclosed 
Fee paid previously (_ ) Membership No. i een ra ed cr ai 
Ship the following books ORS BE ES ee Annual Fee $.15.00...... 
Plus Postage & 
(include other numbers on separate sheet) Handling 

$1.00 Per Book $........... 

P t losed. Thank : 

a cea pm ge wes tials pS Se 


( ) Cheque/Money Order ( ) Visa ( ) MasterCharge 


Non-Member 


es a ne oe eg ae: ER ae 2 Or ee. Total List $........... 


Bees B55 . Bess din ees 
SET 5 a 5 pens OE Os We PNR OTR 5 oe ors wo a ot el Teme fs a 
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Res ad ve areas Handling 
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' Please Include 


Cheque or 


| Money order 


With 
Book Order 


THE ATLANTIC INSIGHT BOOK CLUB 


Fiction e Non-Fiction e New Releases e Best Sellers 


NON-FICTION SELECTIONS FOR YOUNG READERS 


1012 — WHERE DID | COME FROM? — Peter Mayle — $12.95 
1013 — WHY WAS | ADOPTED? — Livingstone — $12.95 
1113 — WHAT'S HAPPENING TO ME? — Peter Mayle — $12.95 


4 Riches: caiats 
ayer’ Looking at theatre 


A CHILD'S GUIDE TO: 
Delightful guides to music, 
painting and theatre which 
make learning fun; full color 
photographs. 


1114 - LOOKING AT THEATRE 


FICTION 


observations. 


1029 — ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES — 6.50 


Those age old favorites which captivate every child. 


1117 — COLLECTING COINS — C.W. Hill — $11.95 
An invaluable guide for the young enthusiast, 


covering the history and how to set up a collection. 


Fully illustrated. 


1118 — THE CHRISTMAS BIRTHDAY STORY — Margaret 
Laurence — $9.95 

The wonder and joy of the Nativity are brought to 
life for even the youngest child. Illustrations. 


1081 — BORROWED BLACK — E.B. Obed — $8.95 
A wonderful fantasy for children, set in Labrador, 
but with universal appeal. Ages 5-15. 


1104 — LITTLE MABEL — Jilly Cooper — $14.95 
A marvellous mongrel trying to establish her 
own status; a very funny story, full of witty 


1103 — POOH'S BEDTIME BOOK — A.A. Milne — $8.95 
An enchanting new collection of stories 
and poems designed to make bedtimes a 


One look at the illustrations will tell you that these are not dull 
medical textbooks, but they do present the subject facts with 
honesty, sympathy and a sense of humor. An enjoyable and 
helpful way to deal with these sensitive issues. 
1107 — THE FAMILY THAT CHANGED — Spilke — $9.25 

A child's book about divorce. 
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1116 - LOOKING AT MUSIC 


1115 - LOOKING AT PAINTING 
$7.95 : $7.95 


delight for every child. 


1119 — SPACE CASE — Edward Marshall — $7.50 
It came from outer space to meet the natives: a 
Story so clever, imaginative and funny that all 
children will be captivated. Ages 4-8. 


1120 — JUST AN OVERNIGHT GUEST — Eleanora E. Tate 
— $11.50 

Vividly evokes the feeling of small-town life and 
captures the humor and pathos of a young girl 
pushed aside in a family and fighting all the way. 
Ages 9-12. 


1140 — ENCHANTING ANIMAL STORIES —$7.95 

A delightful menagerie of wildlife stories to 
captivate everyone over 7 years of age. Authors 
include Oscar Wilde, D.H. Larence, R. Kipling 


NEW RELEASES 


As an important regional distributor 
of new books, the Atlantic Insight 
Book Club offers readers the latest 
releases from major publishers. We are 
continually adding new titles to our 
growing list, and endeavour to maintain 
a wide assortment of subjects and 
authors. Watch these pages for 
“What’s new” in the world of books. 


DrWayneDyer 


The Skys 
wy. the Limit 


FICTION 


1094 — PERISCOPE RED — 
$12.95 

Richard Rohmer — As 
real as today's headlines 
and as chilling as 
tomorow s! 


NON-FICTION | 


1098 — THE SKY’S THE 
LIMIT — $14.95 

Dr. Wayne Dyer—author 
of Your Erroneous Zones 
and Pulling Your Own 
Strings, shows you with 
this new book how to 
achieve your full 
potential in every area 

of life. 


rif arles 
kempie leton, 


BOOKS FOR YOU. 


1096 — THE THIRD 
TEMPTATION — $16.95 
Charles Templeton —The 
most mesmerizing 
evangelist since Billy 
Graham—had it all, until 
he came face to face 
with a powerful 
newspaper publisher and 
The Third Temptation. 


1100 — BOG-TROTTER 

— $14.95 

Dory Previn — Author of 
the best-selling Midnight 
Baby, continues the story 
of her life in a new 
volume of memoirs 
focusing on her adult 
years. 


CURRENT BEST 
SELLERS 


As a member of the Atlantic Insight 
Book Club, you have the opportunity 
to enjoy all the current best sellers at 
considerable savings. With 25% off the 
publisher’s list price, you can always 
use those savings to add to your library! 


1022 — KANE AND ABEL 
14.95 


Jeffrey Archer — The 
author's talent for the 
unexpected twist justifies 
the recent remark that 
“Forsyth and Ludlum 
must look to their 
laurels.” 


1091 — WHO'S ON FIRST — 
— ~=©$12.50 
© William F. Buckley, Jr. — 
The author's third best- 
selling novel again stars 
Blackford Oakes, the 
handsome, young, ex- 
Yalie CIA agent. 


“NOW 
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William E 


OTHER OFFERINGS 


1108 — MY GRANDFATHER'S CAPE BRETON — $12.95 


Clive Doucet (NF) — The story of a boy who leaves pressure-cooker city: 


living to return to the other world of his ancestors. 


1095 — THE SOLID GOLD CIRCLE — $12.95 

Sheila Schwartz (F) —Frank and dazzlingly descriptive narrative, kindly 
characters and satisfying plot; by the author of Like Mother, Like Me 
and many others. 


¥) FICTION 


1083 — DRAGON LADY — 


$13.95 


Silver Donald Cameron 
— Ahighly readable 
thriller in the James 
Bond style! 


| 1086 — LOOKING FOR 
| WORK — $11.95 


Susan Cheever — 
Intimate, funny, sad and 


*) wonderful, this book 


establishes the author as 
a major new talent in 


+ American fiction. 


1112 — JOSHUA THEN AND 
NOW — $16.95 


~ Mordecai Richler — The 


essential Richlerian 
amalgam of deep 
feelings and riotous 
comic invention. 


h 


(MEO 


Arnand 
de Borchgrave 


iA 


Robert Moss 


1099 — ON THE ROCK — $14.95 
Alvin Karpis as told to Robert Livesey (NF) —The personal 
Story about life in Alcatraz, a hell-hole where all regard for 


humanity is lost. 


1139 — MARGAREE — $16.95 
George C. Thomas (NF) — An intimate, personal portrait of a 
vanishing rural way of life in the Maritimes. 48 exquisite b/w 


prints 


1109 — HOLLYWOOD IN A SUITCASE — $14.95 
Sammy Davis Jr. —Takes up where his best-selling 
autobiography Yes / Can! left off. 50 great photos. 


wh yl 4 RASH 
WAGY La VIALE 


1071 — A RIGHT 
HONOURABLE LADY 

— $13.95 

Judy LaMarsh — 
Canada’s first female 
Prime Minister; follow up 
toA Very Political Lady 
from a lady who's been 
on the “inside.” 


1087 — THE SPIKE — 
$16.95 

Arnaud de Borchgrave & 
Robert Moss — A fast- 
paced novel dealing with 
what the Russians call 


~ disinformation. Can the 


Soviets destroy the West 
without firing a shot? 


NON-FICTION 


— 1092 — MEN IN LOVE — 
_ $15.95 


Nancy Friday — A fresh, 
thought-provoking 
perspective on the 
hopes, fears, dreams and 
intimate longings of 
men, by the author of My 
Mother/My Self. 


BOOKS AS GIFTS 


1097 — EMMELINE — 
$16.95 

Judith Rossner — The 
author of Looking for Mr. 
Goodbar and 
Attachments \ends to her 
new novel the same 
intensity, the same grasp 
of character and scrutiny 
of relationships. 


1107 — THE INVASION OF 
@ CANADA, 1812-1813 
G — $19.95 

Pierre Berton — Another 
solid triumph for this 
celebrated author, whose 
— unflagging ability to 
— create best sellers from 
_ the archives of our past 
— 1s a publishing 
. phenomenon. 


1000 — PRINCESS DAISY — 
$16.95 

Judith Krantz — The 
story of a princess who 
loses her furtune and 

_ find herself; latest 

* blockbuster by the 
author of Scrup/es. 


~ 1088 — THE CRADLE WILL 
FALL — $14.95 

Mary Higgins Clark —The 
author is the 
acknowledged master of 
suspense lurking behind 
the facade of ordinary 
tives. 
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1070 — AND NO BIRDS 
SANG — $13.95 

Farley Mowat — 
Poignant reminiscences 
of WWII, by the 
celebrated author ofA 
Whale for the Killing. 


1110 — THE NORTHERN MAGUS — $17.95 

Richard Gwyn (NF) —One of the country’s most respected political 
writers levels an unwavering eye at Prime Minister Trudeau — 
promises to generate heated controversy across the nation. 


1111 — DADDY'S GIRL — $14.95 

Charlotte Vale Allen (NF) —The true story of a little girl who grew 
up in Toronto in the Fifties—terrified by the unspeakable secret 
she shared with her father. 


1112 — I'M GONNA MAKE YOU LOVE ME — $12.95 
James Haskins (NF) —The story of Diana Ross — from the poverty 
of a Detroit ghetto to the glitter and glamor of Hollywood. 


1105 — THE CLAN OF THE 
CAVE BEAR — $16.95 

Jean M. Auel — filled 
with awesome mystery 
and magic and infused 
with the drama of human 
Survival. 


1074 — LIFE BEFORE MAN 
— $12.95 
Margaret Atwood — 
Dazzling in style, 
disturbing tn its insight, 
it creates people whose 
vivid lives reflect some 
part of every one of us. 


1089 — THE BLEEDING 
HEART — $16.95 

Marilyn French — In The 
Women's Room, French 
traces the lives of many 
women, across several 
decades. Now. in this 
latest work, she has gone 
to the centre of the 
relationship betweén one 
woman and one man. 


1093 — THY NEIGHBOR'S 
WIFE — $18.95 

Gay Talese — The 
unprecedented true 
narrative brings home 
the real meaning of ‘the 
sexual revolution” in the 
lives of every man and 
woman. 


1125 — FORGOTTEN 
IMPULSES — $14.95 
Todd Walton — A story 
of enormous power, 
sensuality and depth of 
feeling, by the author of 
Inside Moves. 


HUMOR 


1101 — DID THE EARTH 
MOVE? — $6.95 

Aislin — A brand new 
collection of 
devastatingly funny 
cartoons, lampooning 
political pomposity with 
acidic glee; hailed as one 
of the best. 


OO THE BAIT AAG? 


1126 — THE TRAIL OF THE 
FOX — $16.95 

Lawrence Taylor — Has 
all the elements of a 
high-suspense movie, yet 
is all the more 
fascinating — because 
it's true! 


1084 — SOLO — $13.95 
Jack Higgins — #1 best 
seller by the brilliant 
author of 7he Eagle Has 
Landed. 


1090 — RANDOM WINDS — 
$14.95 

Belva Plain — Plain has 
turned her magical talent 
to a tale every bit as 
passionate, tender and 
tempestuous as her 
history-making 
Evergreen. 


1106 — CLEMENTINE 
CHURCHILL — $19.95 


biography with affection 
and candor, revealing a 
gift for the vivid and 
precise phrase that 
might be expected of 
Winston Churchill's 
daughter. 


All books offered are publisher original 
editions, not club specials! No book club 
imprint! No obligation to buy any books! 

It’s your choice all the way! 


POTPOURRI! 


1040 — DUTCH OVEN COOKBOOK — $9.95 
A collection of those famous and 
wonderful down home recipes, from 
the ladies of Lunenburg County. 


1122 — FOR GOURMETS WITH ULCERS — 
$6.75 

Drs. Schweiger & Rowan — Over 250 
recipes that are nutritionally sound 
and intrinsically appealing for the 
ulcer patient using only the permitted 
foods. 


1123 — HERE’S TO YOU! — $10.95 
Robert L. Garrison —A 
comprehensive collection of the best 
toasts of all time —traditional, 
Original and toasts by famous 
personalities — classified by subject 
and occasion. 


1124 — THE KOVEL’S ANTIQUES PRICE 
GUIDE (13th Edition) — $12.95 

Whether a professional collector or a 
Sunday flea market goer, this is as 
indispensable as a dictionary Is to a 
writer who cant spell. 


1062 — THE SECRET OPPRESSION — 
$12.95 

Backhouse & Cohen — Sexual 
Harrassment of Working Women — 
how widespread the problem, and 
more important, what you can do to 
fight it. 


1064 — LIFELINE — $12.95 

Harry Bruce — Aromantic, 
adventurous and factual history of 
ferry services in and around the 
Atlantic provinces, by one of 
Canada’s most loved authors. 


1073 — IMAGES OF LUNENBURG COUNTY 
—$12.95 

Peter Barss — In this book there lives 
the spirit of a vanished tradition and 
another time. Includes 48 pages of 
photographs. 


1085 — THE 35MM PHOTOGRAPHERS 
HANDBOOK — $12.95 

Garrett & Calder — An excellent, 
comprehensive guide to 35mm for 
those who wish to take photography 
seriously. 


1127 — FODOR'S BUDGET CARIBBEAN ‘80 
— $9.95 

Must reading for everyone 
contemplating a ‘budget-conscious> 
trip to the Caribbean. (1981 version 
available in January) 


1128 — THE EXECUTIVE PARENT — $12.95 
S.P. Hersh, M.D. — Offers an 
alternative to the seeming conflict 
between family life and the 
functioning of career individuals. 


1129 — JEWELRY — $8.95 

Fully illustrated, this book provides all 
the information you need to make and 
design your own pieces, including 
step-by-step diagrams. 


1130 — SOFT TOYS & DOLLS — $9.25 
Joan Russell — Full size patterns and 
complete directions for making close 
to 80 lovable toys and dolls. 


1131 — THE HOME ARTIST — $21.95 
Allen & Holden — A visually exciting 
book, valuable as a complete teach- 
yourself handbook and an excellent 
Supplement to art class. 


1132 — ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASIAN 
COOKING — $12.95 

300 authentic recipes from 15 
countries; advice on serving, cooking, 
special ingredients. 


1133 — CROCHET — $7.95 

Walters & Cosh — Includes all basic 
crochet stitches, instructions for 
making up designs from paper 
patterns; 20 projects. 


1134 — ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
AQUARIUM FISH — $12.95 

Dr. S. Frank — Details of all species 
of salt and fresh water fish, as well as 
advice On aquarium maintenance. 


CANADA‘S ATLANTIC 
FOLKLORE—FOLKLIFE 
SERIES 


1078 — MORE THAN 50% — $14.95 
Hilda Chaulk Murray — Woman's life 
in a Newfoundland outport, 1900 
-1950 


1079 — BELOW THE BRIDGE — $14.95 
Helen Porter — Memoirs of the 
Southside of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, North America’s 
oldest city. 


1080 — MARITIME FOLK SONGS — $14.95 
Dr. Helen Creighton — A delightful 
collection of songs & poems 


1136 — HAULIN ROPE AND GAFF — $14.95 
Songs and poetry in the history of the 
Newfoundland seal fishery 


1137 — LITTLE NORD EASTER — $14.95 
Victor Butler — Reminiscences of a 
Placentia bayman. 


1138 — THE WINDS SOFTLY SIGH — 
$14.95 

R.F. Sparkes — Reflections on life in 
the pre-Confederation Outport. 


Low-cost annual membership gives you wide selection of current titles at big savings! 


a 
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Has the SIU leopard 
changed its spots? 


The Seafarers’ International Union wants to represent workers 
in Newfoundland’s oil business. But has the union left 
its unsavory past behind? 


umors of war covered the St. 
John’s waterfront like a chilly 
spring fog as three old combatants 
squared off in a union certification 
dispute. There was gossip in hiring 
halls, taverns and boardrooms, but no 
one repeated the stories outside. Yet 
the outline of the issue is straight- 
forward: Both the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union(SIU), long considered 
the roughest of Canadian unions, and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers 
(CBRT) want to organize employees 
of Crosbie Offshore, Newfoundland’s 
leading service company in the 
scramble for offshore oil dollars. 


ae 


Both unions claim to have the 
support of the 120 crewmembers who 
work the 10 Crosbie ships. The men 
have chosen between the unions and 
cast their votes, but the Newfoundland 
Labor Board has kept the ballot boxes 
sealed until it resolves some unrelated 
unfair-practice charges. But the battle 
is not really being fought for these 120 
men. The ultimate prize is the right to 
represent (and to collect dues from) 
the 2,000 to 4,000 persons who will 
work>on the oil rigs, the service and 
supply vessels, and the tankers. 

The SIU is determined to get a foot 
in the oil-rig door. Last year it signed 
an agreement with Harvey’s Offshore, 
a St. John’s competitor of Crosbie, but 
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the provincial Labor minister took the 
unprecedented step of intervening, 
pointing out that since Harvey’s had 
no employees yet, there could be no 
bargaining unit and hence no binding 
agreement. Undaunted, the SIU went 
after Crosbie, spending an estimated 
$300,000 to try and win the certification 
vote there. In May they even organized 
a lunchtime demonstration in front of 
the Crosbie-owned Atlantic Place, 
burning effigies of president Andrew 
Crosbie and one of his senior execu- 
tives. Although the event had the 
appearance of an undergraduate prank, 
rumblings of more sinister accusations 
bubbled beneath the surface. 


The stories that titillated St. John’s 
this year involved rumors of violence 
and intimidation, and accusations that 
the SIU was trying to bully its way into 
Newfoundland by threatening sailors 
and their families. 

Similar accusations have followed 
the SIU for the past two decades. 
When the CBRT locked horns with the 
hoodlum-haunted SIU of the early 

1960s—both unions were then or- 
ganizing the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
the west coast—the work stoppages 
and bloodshed brought on a federal 
inquiry. That inquiry, known as the 
Norris Report, condemned SIU presi- 
dent Hal Banks as a cruel and ruthless 
dictator, and listed dozens of violent 
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acts perpetrated by the SIU. “Witnesses 
came to give evidence still bearing the 
marks of beatings,” the report said. 
“Some were crippled or marked for 
life,” the report’s introduction stated. 

But that was yesterday, right? Banks 
is gone, times have changed. Not 
necessarily. In the 1970s the RCMP 
compiled a three-volume report on the 
SIU, and presented it in 1978 to the 
federal Justice Department, recom- 
mending that new charges be laid. The 
report is gathering dust. Nobody wants 
to push it. 

But Hedley Harnum, the SIU’s 
Atlantic vice-president and the man 
putting its case in Newfoundland, has 
an Ontario police charge still pending 
against him from a waterfront incident 
a few years back. He was charged with 
possession of an offensive weapon: A 
baseball bat. He is abrupt on the 
telephone. As I ask my first question, 
he talks right over my words: He won’t 
discuss the accusations: “No, no, no!” 
Why not? “I’ve been advised not to.” 

Harnum takes some of his advice 
from Roman Gralewicz, the national 
president of the SIU. Gralewicz has 
been a constant presence in St. John’s 
this year, overseeing the organizing. 
He’s no stranger to rough-and-tumble, 
either. His name runs like a theme 
through the Norris Report, where he’s 
named as one of Hal Banks’s muscle- 
men. One witness told the inquiry that 
he had been shot at from a car driven 
by Gralewicz, but the triggerman wasn’t 
identified and Gralewicz was acquitted. 
Another witness testified that 
Gralewicz had paid to have a union 
colleague beaten up. 

The most persistent rumor around 
St. John’s these days is an old one. It’s 
a report that when the SIU and the 
Crosbie group of companies met in the 
late 1950s, during an unsuccessful SIU 
attempt to organize Crosbie’s Chimo 
ships in Montreal, some Montreal 
dock thugs broke Andrew Crosbie’s 
legs. When you ask him if the story is 
true, Crosbie shows no surprise, doesn’t 
laugh, doesn’t threaten to sue, doesn’t 
even deny it. “I have no comment to 
make on that,” he says. Others say it’s 
true and that Crosbie thinks he knows 
who hired the thugs. 

With so much bad blood, and so 
many whispers of threatened blood- 
shed, it’s difficult to piece together an 
accurate picture of this year’s squabble. 
And if the SIU is successful, each party 
will have to accommodate the other in 
a nervous truce which could prevent 
the full story from ever being told. In 
the meantime, the gossip-hungry have 
to be satisfied with tidbits. 

— lan Wiseman 
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Map: The TransCanada Telephone System long distance network. 


“A 35% INCREASE IN SALES’ 


FIND OUT WHAT YOUR PHONE COMPANY 
CAN Do FOR YOU. 


Companies like yours are 
reaping impressive profit increases 
with Phone Power. 

Phone Power is a business 
consulting service offered by nine 
of Canada’s major telephone 
companies. We’ve developed 
advanced techniques for using the 
long distance telephone network, 
as the basis of a strategy for 
solving problems, uncovering pro- 
fit opportunities, reducing costs. 

Businesses of all sizes, in all 
parts of Canada, are seeing Phone 
Power provide: easier access to 
the business; improved cash flow; 
more productivity from sales- 
people; expanded markets and 
many other benefits. 


One example of 


Phone Power in action. 

A successful garment manu- 
facturer was about to drop 1200 
accounts which were considered 
unprofitable. A Phone Power 
consultant analyzed the situation 


and designed a specific plan. He 

then coordinated and monitored 

its implementation. Result? 

A 35% increase in monthly sales. 
Can Phone Power help you? 


phone company: 


Phone Power 


TransCanada Telephone System 


Alberta Government Telephones 
B.C. Tel 

Bell Canada 

Island Tel, PEI 

Manitoba Telephone System 
Maritime Tel & Tel 

NBTel 

Newfoundland Telephone 
Saskatchewan Telecommunications 
Telesat Canada 


Why not see a consultant. No 
cost, no obligation. Call toll free 
1-800-267-7400 (112-800-267-7400 
in British Columbia) or mail the 
coupon. 


Robert E. Huband | 


Phone Power 

TransCanada Telephone System 
410 Laurier Avenue W. 

Ottawa, Ontario KIP 6H5 


_/ 1 am interested in finding out how 
Phone Power can benefit my company. 
Please provide me with more information 
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Ottawa Diary 


Open season on senators 


Reformers may have been complaining about Canada’s Senate since 
1893, but the institution’s still around. And, if our senators have 
anything to say in the matter, that’s the way it will stay 


t’s a blessing, a stroke of good fate,” 
the late. Senator Gratton O’Leary 
remarked after his own Senate ap- 
pointment, “something like drawing a 
straight flush in the biggest pool of the 
evening.” Put in that perspective, it’s 
obvious why plans to redraft Canada’s 
constitution upset so many senators. 
Senate reform, of course, is one aspect 
of constitutional reform, and if it 
happens, it could put Ottawa’s sena- 
tors—including 30 from Atlantic 
Canada—out of work. From straight 
flush to fold, just like that. 

It’s not just the end of their pay 
cheques and plush surroundings that 
disturbs the senators. What bothers 
many senators is their image. The 
Senate has been called everything from 
the Rip Van Winkle of Canadian 
politics to a well-paid rest home. “We’re 
always the scapegoat,” Senator Jack 
Marshall (PC—Newfoundland) 
complains. “It’s open season on the 
senators.” 

Senate reformers, and there are 
many, counter that the Senate’s role 
has changed drastically since it was 
first established back in 1867. Origin- 
ally intended to protect the rights of 
the provinces, especially the smaller 
ones, and to provide a “sombre second 
thought,” the Senate never fulfilled 
that mandate, and reform talk began 
as early as 1893. Today, critics say, the 
Senate has become little more than a 
rubber stamp, pushing through what- 
ever the Commons passes. They argue 
that the Senate, which will cost $15.9 
million this year to run, has become a 
waste of money. 

Increasingly sensitive about having 


become something of a national joke, | 


senators almost automatically protest 
proposals for Senate reform. There 
have been many of them lately. First, 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s 1978 House 
of Federation proposal called for the 
Senate to be replaced by a body whose 
members would be equally appointed 
by federal and provincial legislatures. 
Senator Louis Robichaud (L—New 
Brunswick), a former New Brunswick 
premier, voiced the feelings of many 
senators at the time, saying the prime 
minister’s proposal and the Commons 
could go “straight to hell.” 


Later a Progressive Conservative 
party policy paper, proposed by Flora 
MacDonald, an MP and former Mari- 
timer, called for the creation of a 
House of the Provinces, which would 
have had all senators appointed or 
elected by the provinces. Senator 
Orville Phillips (PC—Prince Edward 
Island) responded, in a letter to party 
leader Joe Clark, that “those views do 
not include either myself or my party 
vacationing in cuckooland.” He sug- 
gested the Conservatives seek out those 
with more practical knowledge before 
making its next “journey into the Sun- 
set of the Senate.” 

Since then, a storm of proposals 
has come from all the provinces. British 
Columbia’s suggestion for a new provin- 
cially appointed upper house and even- 
tual elimination of the Senate has been 
the most persistent argument. But both 


| P.E.I. and Newfoundland have called 


for equal representation for provinces 
in a provincially appointed Senate. 
Nova Scotia wants the Senate retained 
and a second upper house (Council of 
the Provinces) established. New Bruns- 
wick favors the status quo, although 
the province is critical of the kinds and 
lengths of Senate appointments. But 
senators themselves don’t appear to 


_ like any of those ideas. 


Fortunately for senators, however, 
there are so many proposals, nobody 
seems able to agree on a compromise. 
Senators are also thankful that, thanks 
partly to the recommendation of 
senators, Trudeau’s House of Federa- 
tion proposal eventually went to the 
Supreme Court which declared that 
any action to change the nature of the 
Senate was beyond the competence of 
Parliament alone. 

In due course, the Senate likely will 
be reformed, probably to include more 
provincial representation. But before 
that, the second chamber has one more 
trump card to play. Amending the 
constitution to reform the Senate will 
require the approval of the Senate 
itself which is something like asking a 
lottery winner if he still wants the 
prize. Besides, adds Senator Henry 
Hicks (L—Nova Scotia), “the Senate is 
a hell of a lot more useful than people 
think it is.” — Julianne Labreche 
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The comeback of 
Hugh MacLennan 


He had fallen. Thirteen years ago critics suggested this bluenose-born 
novelist—once “the undisputed heavyweight champ” of Canadian 
fiction’ —was all washed up. He fooled them. At 73, he’s broken his 
silence with a doom-filled epic that some call “his masterpiece” 


By Harry Bruce 


alf a lifetime had passed since I’d 
first heard Hugh MacLennan’s 
name and now, at last, I was 
going to meet him—not in Toronto 
where, long ago, my mother had 
warned, “If you don’t read Hugh 
MacLennan’s Two Solitudes, Harry, 
you'll never understand Canada, ” but 
in Halifax where 
MacLennan, as a bare- | 
legged boy, barely es- 
caped having his face 
torn off by the Halifax 
Explosion. It was here 
too that, as a youngster 7 
hooked on the terrible 
drama of the First World 
War, he haunted the 
waterfront and saved 
Cigarette cards that 
featured all the deadly 
warships of the time. He 
has an astounding 
memory. More than 60 
years later, some of what 
little Hugh learned about 
those same ships pops 
up in his seventh and, 
some say, his finest 
novel. It’s called Voices 
in Time (Macmillan of 
Canada), it should be 
out any day now, and 
when I phoned him at 
his summer place in 
North Hatley, Que., to 
arrange our meeting in 
Halifax, he spoke about 
it with a voice that was 
weary and British. “It’s 
not like anything I’ve 
ever written before,” he % 
said. “It may not be like 
anything anyone has ever 
written before. I am very 
tired.” He is also 73. 
Voices in Time 1s 
heroically ambitious. 
AS been with me for 10 
years,” MacLennan told 


me in Halifax. Reading To write naualé: you need a sense of history. An amazing memory helps, too 
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an advance copy, I was sure it was the 
work of a man who’d decided he’d 
damn well write a masterpiece that, 
once and for all, would settle his 


critics; hash. No one can tag-Voices in 
Time with the old put-down that it’s 
“too Canadian.” No one can sneer that 
Voices in Time is the Canadian version 
of Jacqueline Susann’s potboiler, Val- 


ley of the Dolls. That’s what a TV 
interviewer called MacLennan’s last 
novel, Return of the Sphinx (1967), 
and he remembers, he remembers. 
Especially the Toronto critics. “I agree 
with Robertson Davies about Toron- 

’ he says. “Rob said a Toronto 
audience won’t laugh at a joke unless 
they’ve got a written guarantee that it’s 
already been laughed at in New York. 
They’re a terribly narrow, provincial 
people. Nova Scotians aren’t like that.” 

Critics crucified Return of the 
Sphinx with such sadistic relish that it 
would have been understandable if 
he’d quit writing fiction forever; but 
here he is, 13 years later, in the eighth 
decade of his life, and he’s roaring 
back with a book that CanLit authority 
Elspeth Cameron calls the greatest 
novel he’s ever written. Such a man, | 
thought, is worth meeting. 

But I also had older reasons for 
wanting to see him. I grew up in 
x Toronto knowing that 
i@ Hugh MacLennan— 
ig along with such lesser 
‘2 lights as Louis St. 
= Laurent, hockey player 
Syl Apps and skater Bar- 
bara Ann Scott—was a 
celebrity. For he was a 
writer, like my father. 
Books were so important 
to my parents that they 
switched on the radio 
only one night a week 
(for Jack Benny) and, 
for years after television 
had arrived in virtually 
every other house on our 
street, they continued to 
dismiss it as a contempt- 
ible toy. Reading was 
all. And when Elspeth 
Cameron says that Baro- 
meter Rising (1941)— 
the novel MacLennan 
set in Halifax at the time 
of the explosion he wit- 
nessed in his boyhood — 
was the book that 
launched Canadian fic- 
tion, I’m happy to agree. 
After all, it was the first 
adult book I ever read 
and, right into the Six- 
ties, my father insisted it 
was “still Hugh’s best.” 

My father was 
Charles Bruce. He was 
pretty good at tennis and 
he once told me, “Hugh 
was a terrific tennis 
player, you know.” Back 
in 28, when Hugh was a 
21-year-old Halifax 
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scholar and Charles was a 22-year-old, 
Halifax newspaper reporter, Hugh won 
the Maritimes singles tennis champion- 
ship. He also won a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship, went off to Oxford, bounced 
around Europe, got his PhD at Prince- 
ton and, by the mid-Thirties, had 
settled down in Montreal as a school- 
teacher who tried to write novels on 
the side. He’d once wanted to be a 
poet. And Charles? Well, he was al- 
ready a poet. He stayed in Halifax a 
while, went to New York, came home 
and, by the mid-Thirties, had settled 
down in Toronto as a newspaperman 
who tried to write novels on the side. 
They were both bluenosers who found 
that you really can’t go home again— 
except on summer visits, and on winter 
vessels of the mind that run before 
gusts of memory and sail right onto a 
printed page. 


Mi acLennan’s novels punctuated my 
entire childhood and youth. Baro- 
meter Rising’s explosion on Canada’s 
literary scene occurred when I was 
seven. Two Solitudes—the work one 
critic said was “at the very core of 
Canada’s future” and another simply 
called “the Great Canadian novel”— 
came out when I was | 1. The Precipice 
appeared when I was 15, Each Man’s 
Son when I was 17, The Watch That 
Ends the Night when I was 25. My 
parents read them all, talked about 
them, compared them. The man’s very 
name triggers memories of my mother 
and father, stretched out on chester- 
fields, silently reading away the nights 
of 25, 30, 35 years ago. I grew up 
thinking that the emergence of a Mac- 
Lennan book was as important as a 
national election (and a lot more inter- 
esting), and I was far from unique. 
Among readers all across the country, 
Hugh MacLennan was the undisputed 
heavyweight champ of Canadian fic- 
tion and, indeed, even its inventor. 
For all these reasons, I awaited his 
visit to Halifax with the eagerness of a 
baseball fanatic who’s been invited to 
dinner by Hank Aaron. After all, | 
thought, what other Canadian author 
has earned no less than 10 honorary 
degrees, the Molson Award, the Lorne 
Pierce Medal for Literature, the 
Quebec Prize for Literature, and five 
Governor-General’s Awards? 
MacLennan’s work has appeared 
in 12 languages. The Watch That Ends 
the Night sold a quarter-million copies 
in Germany alone. His work is the 
subject of seven books, 68 sections of 
books and 13 university theses, and 
when critics analyse his fiction they 
toss around the names of the great: 
Tolstoy, Turgenev, Balzac, Words- 
worth, Proust, Spinoza... Mind you, 
some have also faintly damned him 
with “decent” and “workmanlike,” and 
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others have not-so-faintly damned him 
with “banal,” ‘“‘melodramatic” and 
“artistic duds.” Elspeth Cameron asks, 
“How can so much praise walk hand- 
in-hand with such condescension?” She 
believes that now, four decades after 
Barometer Rising, “the full blooming” 
of MacLennan criticism “can and will 
take place.” It may already be here. 
Among CanLit profs, assessing Hugh 
MacLennan is a minor industry. 

All of which explains why it was 
that, in Halifax, a hulking Cape Breton 
school principal named Al Thomson 
introduced MacLennan to an interna- 
tional gathering of high-school English 
teachers with such charming brevity. 
Thomson said, “Lord tunderin’ Jesus, 
boy, if dose fellows don’t know who 
Hugh MacLennan is, den what are dey 
doin’ at dat meetin?” And with that, 
MacLennan shambled over to the 
microphone and, for 45 minutes, cap- 
tivated 300-odd reverent men and 
women with an erudite, funny, some- 
times outrageous and highly personal 


At McGill: Teaching the young, he learns from the young 


disquisition on the evolution of English 
prose. (My father, who died in °71, 
would have liked that speech, or most 
of it anyway. He would not have liked 
MacLennan’s opinion that “it is much 
more difficult to write good fictional 
prose than to write poetry. All you 
need for poetry is genius, but fiction is 
truly a combination of nearly all the 
writing techniques there are,” including 
poetry.) 

After the speech, women closed in 
on him, their eyes shining, paperback 
MacLennans clutched to their breasts. 
He gently chatted with them and signed 
their books with his odd, cramped 
writing. “Though it was obviously the 
writing of a scholar,” his first wife, 


Dorothy Duncan, wrote in 1942, “‘its 
characters might have been formed by 
the same fellow who carved the Rosetta 
Stone, for all the sense they made.” 
She was an American, and her book, 
Bluenose: Portrait of a Province, was 
also a loving portrait of the young 
Hugh MacLennan. She first caught 
sight of him ona dock in Southampton: 
“Untidy grey slacks, a brown tweed 
jacket, ascarf knotted about his throat, 
and no hat....A head of wavy, tousled 
brown hair and a mobile face that 
broke into laughter as easily as it 
receded into a frown...the movements 
of his hands were quick in outlining 
the body of a phrase, with a tensed 
nervousness that comes through breed- 
ing rather than worry.” When they 
met, she tried to guess his nationality. 
Danish? German? English? “I am a 
Nova Scotian,” he said. About 45 
years ago. 

He was smaller than I expected. 
His hair was still brown but now it was 
neither wavy nor tousled. It was lank. 
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His face was still mobile and his hands 
quick but now, as ex-tennis champs 
go, he was frail. He no longer plays 
tennis; he has “distant vision” and 
cannot judge the ball’s approach. 
Moreover, while his wife Dorothy was 
in hospital with her third brain 
embolism, he was suffering from a 
spastic back, and landed in hospital 
himself for eight agonizing days. That 
was 23 years ago, and every day since 
then he has done special exercises to 
keep his spine from disintegrating. It’s 
still risky for him to sneeze while 
standing up, and as he addressed the 
English teachers he looked so frail I 
thought that if he didn’t hang onto the 
podium with both hands their gusts of 
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applause might blow him away. 

He wore a yellow shirt, striped 
woollen tie, a brown suit. His pants 
were too long. He had some books ina 
plastic bag from the Halifax public 
library. (“I see you’ve got a Cape 
Breton attaché case,” Al Thomson 
said.) In profile, his face was lean, 
aristocratic, perfectly suited to the 
Oxford accent he picked up half a 
century ago. But later we were alone 
together, and when he took off his 
Suitcoat, loosened his tie, puffed 
Matinees and faced me across a table, 
he appeared neither fragile nor upper- 
crust. He looked like a wiry, ruddy, 
opinionated Cape Breton miner, a 
bloke who’d be at ease in any beer hall 
in the country. 

He talked about death. 

Oh, he talked about other things, 
to be sure: His home town, Glace Bay, 
which he pronounced the old way, 
“Gloss Bay”; the weird fact that, during 
an argument in Germany in 1932, he 
recalled his boyhood cigarette-card 
statistics about German naval arma- 
ments with such accuracy that police 
arrested him as a suspected spy; the 
fact that his father, a colliery doctor in 
Glace Bay and an ear, nose and throat 
specialist in Halifax, was “a casualty of 
the Presbyterians”; and the fact that 
another Presbyterian doctor, a Scot, 
used to put both the fear of God and 
the fear of sex into Dalhousie students 
with “perfectly brutal talks” about 
syphilis that “made kids faint all over 
the place.” 

He talked, too, about his writing. 
“I have avery vivid memory, ever since 
1915,” he said. “Until you have a 
perspective of time, you can’t write 
novels, not if you’re a man anyway. It’s 
different with women. Women can 
write about a woman’s world, about 
themselves. I don’t mean that in any 
condescending way, but they’re com- 
fortable doing that. Men writers 
aren't.” Somewhere, D.H. Lawrence 
had said, “The novel begins at the 
point where the soul encounters 
history,” and MacLennan liked that. 

But nudged by my own curiosity, 
this fascinating, meandering soliloquy 
kept swinging back, like a compass 
needle, to the eternal dark fact. Death, 
visions of death. On the day the 
Titanic sank, April 15, 1912, MacLen- 
nan’s mother saw her going down ina 
dream and awoke in terror. A year 
later, the family took a passenger ship 
to Europe, and one day far out at sea 
little Hugh noticed that the engines 
had stopped. Flowers from an upper 
deck plopped into the ocean. Deep, 
sad voices sang, “Nearer my God to 
Thee.” It was the first anniversary of 
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the tragedy, and they were above the 
Titanic’s hulk. An eerie moment for a 
boy who’d just turned six (not to 
mention his mother). MacLennan has 
remembered it ever since. 

His father lit a match in the base- 
ment of their Halifax home in 1916, 
ignited gas fumes. “I was sitting in a 
chair, eating bread and molasses,” 
MacLennan recalls, “and I was blown 
right up to the ceiling. For a while after 
that, my parents were living in one 
room at the Waverley Hotel with their 
faces half burned off.” But that mishap 
was only a tiny preview of the following 
year’s hideous Halifax Explosion. 
MacLennan was 13. He was about to 
go to school and had just washed his 
knees. The fact that he was in an alcove 
in an upstairs hall may be the only 
reason he survived 
to help define 20th- 
century Canadian 
fiction. Moments =" 
after the blast, he =| 
saw a truck hur- | 
tling down South 
Park Street. It car- 
ried a man. His 
face was in his 
hands. Blood 
squirted between 
his fingers. The 
truck hit a tree, 
the man was dead. 
“T went out,” Mac- 
Lennan says, “and 
I saw another man. 
Window glass must 
have cut his throat 
and, with some 
curious instinct for 
peatness.,” hed 
crawled over to a 
catchbasin.” He, 
too, was dead. 

“My father said 
he could usually 
tell whether or not 
a patient was going to die,” MacLennan 
continued and, as it had turned out, 
Dr. MacLennan had known even when 
his own time was up. One February 
night in 1939 he went by sleigh to 
Rawdon, 35 miles north of Halifax, to 
perform an operation on a dying girl, 
and the next morning he told his wife, 
“Bring me a chequebook. Now cash 
this. I shall be unconscious by 5 p.m. 
You can call the children.” Hugh 
arrived half an hour before the old 
man expired. He was still an unknown 
schoolteacher in those days. 

If his deathwatch over his father 
lasted 30 minutes, his deathwatch over 
Dorothy lasted 10 years. She suffered 
brain embolism after brain embolism, 
and it was she who inspired his creation 


of Catherine, the dying heroine of The 
Watch That Ends the Night. Of 
Catherine’s last months, he wrote, “Her 
face had never seemed to me as beauti- 
ful as it was then....It had become so 
transparent one almost felt one looked 
at a spirit. Light was in it. Light came 
out of it. Light came from her con- 
stantly into me....She was alive and yet 
she was not; she was half-translated 
and yet she was still here....Enter thou 
into the joy of the Lord. So, inthe end, 
did Catherine, and her face showed 
what I can only describe as the joy of 
the Lord.” 


“As a boy,” | asked him, “were 
you very religious?” 
“Yes. Very.” 


“And though you may have lost 
your...let’s say your orthodox religion... 
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At tennis, he was once Maritime champ 
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did you ever lose religion?” 

“Not really.” 

Dorothy died on Easter, 1957, and 
the following morning, before dawn, 
MacLennan awoke, “and I knew she 
was with me. I saw her hand. I knew 
she was saying, ‘I don’t want to be here 
[on earth] anymore.’ That happened. 
It was no hallucination. She was saying, 
‘Don’t bother about me anymore. | 
won't bother about you.’ ” 


| In 1940: Still unknown schoolteacher 
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So he was alone while writing The 
Watch (he married Frances Walker in 
59, the year it came out), and found 
inspiration not in any writer who’d 
ever lived but in Bach and Beethoven. 
Their work had conquered death. 
Beethoven, too, had struggled alone 
“to find grace in a terribly harsh en- 
vironment.” His mass, Benedictus, was 
“a miracle....What a man! I felt sonear 
to him all those years.” It wasn’t only 
that immortal music helped Mac- 
Lennan write, it was also that “a novel 
itself has got to have symphonic form. 
Voices in Time, you know, it’s a sym- 
phonic exercise.” 

But it’s far more than that. Talk 
about your visions of death. Voices in 
Time is an epic that sweeps its tor- 
mented characters through the First 
World War, and into the delusions of 
the Twenties, the sickening rise of the 
Nazis in the Thirties, the horrors of 
Hitler’s Germany in the Forties, the 
triumph of greed and materialism in 
the Fifties and Sixties, briefly backward 
all the way to the collapse of the 
Roman Empire, further forward to the 
threats of our own time, then horribly 
forward again to the 21st century. 

The plot spins round a ghastly 
build-up of uncontrollable events: 
Millions of impoverished run amok in 
riots such as no one has ever seen 


Mid-Forties: That's his first wife, Dorothy Duncan, left, and author Gwethalyn Graham 
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before. Unknown fiends take advan- 
tage of the chaos by announcing that, 
unless the Smiling Bureaucracy pays 
them fabulous amounts of gold and 
diamonds, they’ll nuke whole cities. 
The bureaucrats pay up five times but 
when they finally refuse, a bomb kills 
half a million people. The Great Fear 
grips the Western World, hate-filled 
rednecks support a nightmarish inter- 
national dictatorship by committee; 
and, one fine day, the computer net- 
works of rival bureaucracies suffer “a 
collective breakdown.” The bombs 
Start flying, but at least they’re “clean” 
bombs, and outside “the metros” poc- 
kets of people survive. 

Voices in Time ends witha straw of 
hope that reminds me of novelist Dave 
Godfrey’s opinion that what Mac- 
Lennan really writes about is “the idea 
of the holy city and how people become 
part of it.” But as Wayne Grady says in 
Saturday Night, the hope in Voices is 
“subdued...a thin hedge against total 
despair.” 

“I know Return of the Sphinx 
foresaw the kidnappings and violence 
of the October Crisis in Quebec,” I said 
to MacLennan. “I certainly hope 
Voices in Time is not that prophetic.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean the slaughter of hundreds 
of millions of people.” 

“Do you really think they’ve got a 
chance?” he said. “People no longer 
run the world. It’s computers....And 
when you have a prognosis that, by the 
year 2000, there’ll be 50 million people 
in Mexico City alone, well that’s a 
prescription for disaster. They'll all die 
of hunger, disease, pollution or what- 
ever.... NO one can even count them in 
Calcutta.... There are just too many 
people...God is not democratic.” 

He said this with such utter convic- 
tion that I remembered a sentence by 
Dorothy Duncan: “From the day a 
Nova Scotian is born until the day he 
dies, he knows he is right.” I hoped he 
was wrong, and then, out of the blue, 
he said an odd thing: “You know, 
Harry, men can get stronger imagina- 
tions when they’re older. That’s what’s 
dangerous. Imagination can kill them.” 

I drove him back to his sister’s 
house. It’s near Dalhousie University, 
where a hot young tennis player studied 
classics a full quarter-century before 
atomic bombs hit two cities on the far 
side of the world. An ocean breeze 
washed the summer air, sunlight filled 
the trees, and it was one of those 
afternoons when the Halifax “metro” 
shimmers with a strangely vulnerable 
beauty. Hugh MacLennan, author of 
Voices in Time, said he was glad to be 
back and, in a way, I was glad, too. I 
had finally met this remarkable voice 
in this remarkable time, and the chance 
might not come round again. bg 


Lush: Real danger was dog owners 


ntil recently, Gail Lush was 

Canada’s only female dogcatcher. 
Lush earned that distinction in her 
home town of Portugal Cove, Nfld., as 
well as several other Conception Bay 
communities, but gave it up after 10 
months. The $22 per dog she got 
wasn't worth the danger. Not that the 
dogs were vicious; she picked up 600 in 
that time and never got a scratch. The 
real danger, Lush says, came from dog 
owners. She could handle the threaten- 
ing phone calls in the middle of the 
night (she had her number changed 
twice), but when bullets sprayed her 
van a second time, she decided there 
must be a better way to feed her three 
kids. “It was too much for me to 
handle alone,” she says, “but I couldn't 
get anyone to work for me because | 
was being shot at.” Still, Lush says 
she’d do the job again if she had help. 
After growing up on her father’s mink 
farm and qualifying as a vet’s assistant, 
she’s a natural with animals. In the 
meantime, she’ll run the kennel where 
she breeds collies, beagles, mastiffs 
and Persian cats. 


ome people find the constitution a 

drag, but not Clare Beckton. A 
professor of constitutional law at Hali- 
fax’s Dalhousie University, Beckton 
says she’s delighted that the current 
haggling over a new Canadian consti- 
tution has helped bring the subject 
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alive and stimulate her students. “It’s 
exciting dealing with the way govern- 
ment operates,” insists the 29-year-old 
Saskatchewan native. Lately, she’s even 
begun to try to spread that viewpoint 
by appearing on radio programs to 
explain the constitutional tangles. Per- 
sonally, she worries about Ottawa’s 
announced intention to bring the con- 
stitution home from England on its 
own. She’s also extremely concerned 
that the amending formula used be 
very precise. Beckton also argues that 
the British North America Act isn’t as 
“sadly deficient” as it’s often made out 
to be. When she isn’t pondering the 
minutiae of the constitution or teaching 
other law courses at Dal, Beckton likes 
to jog near her home in Lawrencetown, 
a seaside community outside Dart- 
mouth. She also has a private pilot’s 
licence. Her book, Media and the Law, 
will be published this year. Still, she 
admits, her real love is the constitution. 
“Everyone,” she says, “should know 
about it.” 


nthe Thirties and Forties, Raymond 

Sellick’s yodelling and sad songs of 
thwarted love on CFCY radio’s Kelly 
and MacInnis program out of Char- 
lottetown won him a devoted following 
all over the Maritimes and even into 
Quebec’s Gaspé region. Eventually, 
however, Sellick gave up trying to 
juggle the demands of his musical 
career with the daily grind of running 
his P.E.1. dairy farm, and restricted his 
singing to a local men’s club choir. But 
now, retired from full-time farming, 
Sellick is back with a new guitar anda 
new group. He’s already turned out 
three record albums featuring a mixture 
of traditional hymns and new songs by 
modern composers like Charlie Pride 
and Don Williams. When Maritime 
radio stations began playing Sellick’s 
songs again, his old fans snowed him 
under with more requests for appear- 
ances than he could handle. Although 
he’s limiting his performances mainly 
to church song services and occasional 
concerts for worthy causes, Sellick 
allows that it’s nice to know he’s still 
remembered. 


oug and Jerry Strickland are two 

Newfoundlanders who came home, 
not to get in on all those oil-fired riches 
everyone talks about these days, but to 
crusade for the rights of the province’s 
senior citizens. The Senior Citizen, 
their monthly newspaper distributed 
free to 10,000 older people in the 
province, is now beginning its third 
year of operation and the brothers 


claim that the 28-page tabloid—an 
eclectic blend of lively letters, family- 
tree tidbits, consumer advice, local 
history and literature—is the only one 
in Canada that survives without govern- 
ment assistance. It hasn’t been easy. 
Last year, despite extra revenue from 
an offshoot club that provides informa- 
tion on businesses that give senior 
citizens a discount, they still needed a 
$15,000 loan to stay afloat. What 
makes it all worthwhile, Jerry Strick- 
land says, is the enthusiastic response 
of readers. “You’d be surprised at the 
letters we get from seniors about their 
plight and how bad they find it with 
drugs, the cost of living, andso on,” he 
says. The brothers hope their news- 
paper will eventually help change those 
conditions. 
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Baxendale and national writing award 


hen Tara Baxendale, then 8, was 
asked to sing “Amazing Grace” at 
the 1978 Remembrance Day cere- 
monies at Dorchester, N.B., she 
thought of her grandfather, John 
Eaton, the retired assistant director of 
the Springhill, N.S., prison. “I began 
to think about the soldiers who never 
came back and became thankful that 
my grandfather was one of the fortu- 
nate ones,” she recalls. ““We were 
honoring all those people who laid 
down their lives so we would be free 
and these thoughts inspired me to sing 
better than I ever had before.” One 
year later those same thoughts inspired 
Tara to write the best essay in Canada 
among children in Grades 4, 5 and 6 
who entered the Canadian Legion’s 
Remembrance Day competition. Tara 
received the New Brunswick Com- 
mand’s plaque and $50, and this sum- 
mer, the national plaque and $125. 
Tara, who turned 10 in August, was up 
against |2-year-olds in the contest, but 
her mother, Margaret Baxendale, 
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teacher-librarian at Riverview High 
School, says Tara’s Grade 7 reading 
level may have put the others at a 
disadvantage. In Grade 4, Tara not 
only wrote a first-rate essay, she also 
wrote what is reported to bea first-rate 
play. Entitled “A Fairy Wish,” it was 
performed at Dorchester School. For 
good measure, Tara directed and acted 
in the production. Tara has 200 books 
and her favorite pastime is reading. 
But she’s not immune to thetug of TV. 
“Pll watch Swiss Family Robinson 
and The Littlest Hobo,” she says. 


fter tinkering for 10 years, Peter 
Zimmer says he’s finally designed 
“the world’s most comfortable way to 
rest”: On a CLAM chair, an ortho- 
pedic wonder for back ache and vari- 
cose vein sufferers. Zimmer, 38, expects 
to churn out 50 next month from his 
Port Hood, N.S., shop. A_ pricey 
Toronto furniture store will distribute 
the CLAM and Zimmer also plans to 
tap the lucrative medical market 
through a direct-mail pitch to doctors. 
They like the “common sense” design 
he carefully researched. The chair is 
made of laminated hardwood, folds in 
the middle like a clam, and will cost 
about $450. After five years of “living 
low on the economic totem pole” in the 
small Cape Breton coastal community, 
Zimmer’s looking for a winner. He 
grew up near Buffalo, N.Y., studied 
sculpture, taught at the Nova Scotia 
College of Art and Design in Halifax 
for two years, then “dropped out” 
because of an “early mid-life crisis.” 
He dabbled in furniture making, a skill 
his father taught him. Last year 
Zimmer and another designer 
perfected the CLAM and already 
have new versions in the works. 
They plan to expand the 
recently built shop and look 
for new investors. Can it 
all happen in Port Hood? 
“Damn right,” he says. 
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Pope: A brash, colorful Islander 
eter Pope is an oddity in Prince 
Edward Island politics: He’s brash 

and he’s colorful. After trying for years 

to unseat former premier Alex Camp- 
bell, Pope won the Summerside seat in 
the last provincial election when his 
rival retired. Earlier Popes have in- 
cluded a premier and a colonial sec- 
retary and the current politician recalls 
once asking his father why he’d avoided 
the calling. “He told me that every 
fourth generation in our family, some- 
one has to work,” Pope jokes. His 
father also gave him some advice: “He 
told me three things: Pay your bills, 
look after your teeth and be indepen- 
dent.” Pope’s independence is a matter 
of public record. During the annual 
meeting of his riding’s Tory association, 
while Premier Angus MacLean was 
promising good things for Summerside, 

Pope was complaining that the town is 

being short-changed by his own party 

on everything from educational facili- 
ties to civil servants. Decentralization 
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is fine when services move from Ottawa . 


to Charlottetown, he said, but some- 
how it doesn’t extend to Summerside. 
He suggests a radical solution: 


Maritime Union. Resources would be 
more equitably distributed, he says, if 
the new provincial capital were 
elsewhere, say Aulac, N.B. Not sur- 
prisingly, Pope isn’t banking on a 
cabinet post in his future but says 
he'll remain a Tory. “If they ever 
kicked me out of the party, there’d bea 
riot here.” 


hen Hayden Trecartin was starting 
out as atruck driver 26 years ago, 
he was in a horrible accident. “A half- 
ton in front of me stopped without 
signalling. I jack-knifed across the 
road. A car coming the other way 
crashed into me and the driver was 
killed.” Trecartin, 48, of Hartland, 
N.B., has driven more than 2.5 million 
miles since then without an accident. 
It’s made him Canada’s Driver-of-the- 
Year for 1980. Transport Minister 
Jean-Luc Pepin presented him with a 
trophy in Edmonton, Alta. Healso got 
$1,000, an engraved watch and a cer- 
tificate. “The accident helped make me 
a better driver, no question about it,” 
Trecartin says. After a two-year stint 
in Ontario, Trecartin returned to Hart- 
land, eventually to drive for Day and 
Ross, now one of the nation’s biggest 
trucking firms, based in his home 
town. “| remember when the company 
had one truck.” The father of three, 
Trecartin says a safe driver “practically 
has to do the other fellow’s driving for 
him.” His particular peeve is the im- 
patient driver who pulls alongside to 
pass on a two-lane highway, then 
realizes he can’t make it. “He starts 
honking, but | can’t pull over on a 
dime.” Inattentive drivers are another 
danger. “Many times they'll be looking 
in the back seat at their children.” 
After his bad accident, has he ever had 
a near miss? “Every day.” 
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Zimmer relaxing 
in CLAM chair: With 
new versions already in the works 
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Island-hopping inhigh style 


She decided that, at last, she’d make an old dream come true. So she 


cruised the Caribbean on an ocean liner, and got “a week of self-indulgent 


luxury, the like of which I’ve never known at any resort on land” 


By Colleen Thompson 


was strolling around Copenhagen a 

few years ago when a stranger sug- 

gested I go down to the harbor 
because the Queen Elizabeth II had 
just arrived on one of her rare visits to 
the city. I hurried on down. Ocean 
liners had always fascinated me and, 
for a long time, I’d dreamed of being a 
passenger on a cruise ship. Moreover, 
the Queen Elizabeth II is a Cunard 
ship and, to my mind, Joe Cunard of 
Chatham, N.B., was one of the great 
heroes of 19th-century New Brunswick. 
With the help of the lumber and labor 
of my own Miramichi ancestors, Joe 
and his brother Samuel, of Halifax, 
founded the huge Cunard empire in 
1840. I felt I had a kind of proprietory 
interest. 

It took almost 10 minutes to walk 
the length of the ship. High up on the 
bridge, I could see the tiny figures of 
ship’s officers, and down the gangplank 
came a Steady stream of people, ready 
for their day in Copenhagen. I’d ex- 
pected glamorous passengers out of an 
F. Scott Fitzgerald novel, but these 
men and women were mostly quite 
elderly. They had saved their money 
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for the trip of a lifetime but, to me 
anyway, they looked too old to enjoy 
it. | vowed I wouldn’t wait so long. 
Recently, I made my dream come 
true. Although I had neither the time 
nor the money for the Queen Elizabeth 
IT, 1 booked myself aboard the 750- 
passenger Cunard Princess (similar to 
the Countess, shown above) for a 
seven-night, six-island cruise in the 
Caribbean. I got a week of self-in- 
dulgent luxury, the like of which I’ve 
never known at any resort on land. 
The staff aboard my floating hotel 
couldn’t have been more courteous or 
helpful. My room steward, for instance, 
not only pulled down the pink sheets at 
night but also artistically laid out my 
nightgown for me. The food was plenti- 
ful and excellent (and kept me attend- 
ing the morning exercise program). 
The social life combined daytime 
casualness with nighttime elegance. 
My fellow travellers were mostly 
middle-aged or young—one young 
couple had their three-month-old baby 
with them—and, though there were 
enough pensioners aboard to make a 
good mix, it was obvious that cruise 
ships were no longer the exclusive 


preserve of the elderly or rich. 

The TV series Love Boat has a lot 
to do with both the lowering of the age 
level aboard cruise ships and the soar- 
ing bookings, but Love Boat-life bears 
about as much resemblance to the real 
thing as Marcus Welby does to your 
family doctor. You won't find the 
captain keeping an avuncular eye on 
every shipboard romance and, since 
he’s doubtless got other business to 
look after, he won’t be at the gangplank 
to give youa personal farewell. Still, if 
your experience is like mine, you'll 
find life aboard a cruise ship the most 
totally relaxing vacation you’ve ever 
enjoyed. 

What does it cost? If you’re consid- 
ering the Queen’s 80-day cruise around 
the world, you'll gasp and forget it. 
The last time I checked, you could pay 
as much as $225,000 per person. But, 
depending on season and type of ac- 
commodation, the cruise I took—out 
of San Juan, Puerto Rico—runs from 
$619(U.S.) to $1,525 (U.S.). The price 
includes accommodation on board, all 
meals, shipboard entertainment, bag- 
gage handling, and transportation 
between the ship and San Juan’s air- 
port. Skylark, in conjunction with 
Carnival Tours, offers cruise packages 
out of Halifax with the ship sailing 
from Miami. They cost around $1,000 


‘(Can.) but, due to the sailing time from 


Miami, visit fewer islands. 

You'll need extra money if you 
want to drink at the ship’s bars, for 
tipping at the end of the voyage, for 
personal shopping, for shore excur- 
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sions. Credit cards are happily accepted 
both aboard and on shore, and the 
ship runs its own bank. 

Since Caribbean waters are usually 
smooth and the cruise ships have stabi- 
lizers to reduce roll, it’s unlikely you'll 
have even a twinge of seasickness. If 
you do feel queasy, however, call the 
ship’s doctor. He’s got anti-seasickness 
pills, and a marvellous injection that'll 
put you to sleep for the night. You 
won't miss much because it’s at night 
that the ship sails from port to port. 
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...the mos 
You'll wake up in the morning at 
dockside, witha land adventure ahead. 

If you want to reduce the already- 
slender possibility of seasickness, forget 
about the expensive upper deck and 
staterooms with portholes. Book one 
of the lower inside cabins near the 
centre of the ship. They’re air-condi- 
tioned anyway, and there’s much less 
movement near the middle of the lower 
decks. A tip from my steward: Choose 
the bed that points toward the centre 


of the ship rather than the one that lies 


t totally relaxin 
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g vacation you've ever enjoyed’”’ 


fore and aft. Again, less feeling of 
movement. 

One beauty of a cruise is that you 
unpack only once. Your luggage mys- 
teriously arrives in your stateroom— 
the last time you saw it was at the 
airport check-in—but closet space is 
fairly limited. Blue jeans, slacks, T- 
shirts, bathing suits are fine for day- 
time, though on some islands, the 
locals are not keen on seeing women in 
shorts on the streets. You'll need 
comfortable shoes for shore excursions 
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or just walking the decks and, oh yes, 
don’t forget a sweater or dressing 
gown for lounging around your air- 
conditioned cabin. It’s cool. 

Most evenings are dressy, if not 
exactly formal. After dinner, you may 
want to visit the nightclub, the bar or 
the casino. The only really formal occa- 
sions are the last night aboard, when 
everybody parties it up, and the cap- 
tain’s cocktail party. That’s probably 
the only time you'll get to see him close 
up, but never mind. Other officers, 
sprinkled around the tables each night, 
look every bit as spiffy in their dress 
whites. 
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It’ s not only delightful. ‘It bade a longer visit 


If you’re alone, nothing beats a 
cruise for making friends. You keep 
running into the same people in the 
bars, at the blackjack table, around the 
pool. Conversations begin, friendships 
are born. You and your dinner com- 
panions become a group, and if you 
take your breakfast or lunch at the 
outdoor café, you’ll wind up sharing 
tables with lots of different people. | 
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watched several blossoming shipboard. 


romances there. If you whisper dis- 
creetly in the social director’s ear, he’s 
not above introducing you to a certain 
person. At singles get-togethers 
around the bar, you’ll meet some of 


the crew. 

Boredom is decidedly not a prob- 
lem. Each night, someone slips the 
next day’s itinerary under your door, 
and if you tried to take in all the 
activities, you’d never have time for 
that frosty pina colada beside the pool. 
Between the early-morning exercises 
on deck and the sauna and massage at 
the end of the day, you can work on 
your putting with a golf pro, play 
tennis or bingo, take a bridge lesson, 
watch a first-class movie, learn ball- 
room dancing, dabble in creative arts, 
or listen to various experts lecture on 
everything from howto makea million 
dollars to how to make an evening 
gown. Most ports offer a rum-punch 
cruise around their shores, and if you’re 
silly enough to drink more than two of 
their lethal concoctions, you might 
well end up as the limbo king of the 
afternoon. 

If you dislike moving with a group, 
you can make your own sightseeing 
arrangements with the taxi drivers and 
island experts who swarm to the dock 
whenever a ship arrives. This is a good 
way to meet the locals and learn about 
island customs. On Antigua, my driver 
claimed to be Pierre Trudeau’s best 
friend and the astonishing stories he 
told me reminded me that Pierre and 
Margaret, in happier days, often visited 
the island. Antigua boasts 365 beaches, 
but on Martinique’s topless strands 
you can be more daring. St. Maarten Is 
a tiny (37 square miles) combination of 
Dutch and French lifestyles, and St. 
Thomas, one of the American Virgin 
Islands, offers some of the world’s best 
duty-free shopping. Guadaloupe has 
tasty French and Creole cuisine; and 
Tortola, a green mountainous speck in 
the turquoise Caribbean, remains won- 
drously primitive, with long, creamy 
beaches. Although you get only about 
a day on each island, a Caribbean 
cruise is the perfect way to find the one 
you like best for a longer visit. 

Book early, preferably with a travel 
agent who knows the cruise business. 
A good agent can often squeeze you in 
on a last-minute booking and suggest 
the voyage that best suits your taste. 
For your first cruise, you might settle 
for a three-day adventure. There are 
gourmet cruises as well, and some 
ships offer “couples compatibility” 
seminars. Whatever you choose, you'll 
find shipboard life is the best tension 
dissolver around. And maybe it’s be- 
cause there’s a tinge of the sea in my 
Maritime blood but, as a travel writer 
who’s spent a lot of her life assessing 
vacations, I’m still searching for a flaw 
in my shipboard holiday. So far, | 
can’t think of one. Bon voyage! xe 
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Show Business 


He’s the ministering minstrel of Mabou who has taken Cape Breton’s soul music to 
the far corners of the earth. But he doesn’t forget where he came from or the people who 
helped him on his way and, when he goes home, the music and the 


memories never 
stop. He is 


By Silver Donald Cameron 


n a trailer in Judique, Cape Breton, 

three guitars ripple and ring. Duncan 

MacDonald’s hands run absently, 
lovingly, over the silent fiddle on his 
knee, and he listens to the gay and 
mournful Scottish melodies as though 
the fate of a world depended on each 
note. Duncan MacDonald is fabu- 
lously happy. The boy he encouraged 
25 years ago, the boy with whom he 
once played for dances and socials in 
the tiny Scottish villages of Inverness 
County, that boy has come home to 
see Duncan, to make 
music with him, to give a 
private concert in Dun- 
can’s kitchen. 

The boy has played 
that Cape Breton music 
in some distant, fairy-tale 
places—in Ismailia, 
Nicosia, Baden-Baden, 
Los Angeles. He jets from 
Yellowknife to Toronto, 
to Marion Bridge, to 
Winnipeg and Summer- 
side. He has his own CBC- 
TV show. He is perhaps 
the world’s only master of 
the 12-string guitar as a 
vehicle for Celtic music. 
The boy is 41, and his 
musical career is blossom- 
ing like a field of fireweed 
in the brief Cape Breton 
summer. 

Duncan MacDonald 
knows all this, and his 
heart is full of the miracle: That the 
boy should have gone so far, and yet 
have come to Duncan’s trailer to play 
with him, now, when Duncan is 71... 
For a couple of days, John Allan 
Cameron—J’nALLan, as they call him 
in Mabou and Glencoe Station—has 
come home. John Allan Cameron, 
jester and minstrel, ambassador of the 
Celts, pilgrim of the absolute. “It’s 
really important to stay in communi- 
cation with the people who’ve helped 
you and encouraged you,” John Allan 
explains. “It was really important to 
go and play some music with Duncan.” 

Is it possible for a man to be too 
pleasant? In this cynical age, we mis- 
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The lights go on...he hears the crowd...and turns on 


trust unfailing courtesy, thoughtful- 
ness, kindness. Many listeners don’t 
admire John Allan’s singing, but I’ve 
met only one man who dislikes him 
personally. John Allan’s a prima 
donna, complains this lonely critic. 
“Put up three mikes for him, and he’ll 
go to the fourth—and then tear a strip 
off you because it’s dead.” 

What a relief: He’s just as nasty as 
the rest of us. But what about this 
scene? 

John Allan and his sidemen are 
sitting with some friends along the wall 


of an auditorium in Marion Bridge. 
Two little girls in their best dresses 
scamper up to him. 

“My father knows you.” 

“Really?” John Allan leans forward, 
his whole attention focused on them. 
“Who’s your father?” 

“Blackie MacDonald.” 

“Oh, Blackie! You’re Blackie’s girl! 
Will you do something for me?” 

OSes 

“Will you say hello to your father 
for me, and give him my best wishes?” 

eV ec” 

“Promise?” 

“I promise.” 

They scuttle away, giggling and 
laughing. Someone in John Allan’s 


John Allan Cameron, entertainer 


party says, ““Who’s Blackie Mac- 
Donald?” John Allan shrugs, and grins. 
“T probably do know Blackie Mac- 
Donald,” he explains later. “I probably 
met him somewhere or other—I’m not 
very good at remembering names. But 
anyway, what would happen if I said I 
didn’t know him? That little girl would 
be crushed. She’d say, My father’s 
telling me things that aren’t true, and 
he’d lose respect in her eyes. Who 
would want to do that to her? I get 
really embarrassed by performers who 
don’t pay enough attention to the 
people that love them.” 


ND» 


Music pours from 
Katie Ann Cameron’s 
“house on Highland Street 
in Mabou. John Allan’s 
sister Jessie plays the 
piano, with her young 
| daughter Tara beside her, 
watching and trying to 
play. His nephew Ray 
plays the drums. John 
Allan and his friends and 
associates—David Mac- 
Isaac, Allister Bennett, 
Jerry Holland, Father 
™ Francis Cameron—play 
™ guitars and fiddles. Neigh- 
bors hear the music, and 
wander in. 

“These are my roots,” 
John Allan says, sipping 
a glass of orange juice. 
“This is what I grew up 
with. There were never 
any music lessons in this house, but 
there was always music. I taught myself 
to play the guitar—I’d been playingita 
month before I found out I had it 
tuned all wrong. I had to start all over 
again.” 

Katie Ann herself used to be a 
fiddler, but she gave it up when the 
seven children began to come. She’d 
still like to play, but “it’s gone,” she 
says. “When you’re older you can't 
seem to get it back.” The silence has 
gone on too long for her taste. “Well!” 
she announces, to no one in particular. 
“It’s time to get the fiddles goin’ again, 
now!” 


“My father was one of the kindest 
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men you could ever hope to know,” 
Jessie Cameron Beaton says. We’re 
having a beer between sets at the 
Mabou Volunteer Fire Department 
hall, where once a week she plays 
piano for John Campbell, another 
celebrated local fiddler. Tonight John 
Allan and his sidemen are in town, and 
well, why not, they’re playing along 
too. 

Dan L. Cameron was 42 when he 
came home from his wanderings, 
married 22-year-old Katie Ann Mac- 
Donald and tried his hand at farming 
in Southwest Mabou. He gave it up for 
a job in the Mulgrave mental hospital, 
which meant he was rarely home. But 
when he did come, “it was wonderful.” 

“Dad knew John Allan and John 
Donald wanted to play, so one time he 
brought home a five-dollar fiddle, and 
then Mother showed them how to tune 
it. They all went over to Johnny Camp- 
bell’s one night, an older fellow, and he 
showed them howto read music. They 
were So excited when they came home! 
He’d unlocked the treasure house. But 
Dad knew John Allan wanted to play 
the guitar, and a month or so later—he 
couldn’ afford it, 1 know that, I always 
used to say we were the poorest people 
in Inverness County—he came home 
with a $30 guitar.” 

John Allan’s sipping orange juice 
again. 

y father wasn’t an alcoholic,” 
Jessie explains, “but he certainly liked 
to drink. That’s probably why John 
Allan doesn’t. He has trouble putting 
drinking into perspective.” She smiles. 
“John Allan was always the showman. 
He’s the same in public as he is in 
private. He’s a wonderful brother, kind 
and thoughtful. He’s a wonderful man.” 

Kind. It’s a word that matters to 
the Camerons. “Winston ‘Scotty’ Fitz- 
gerald was always kind with his music,” 
John Allan muses. “Once when I was 
about 12, I heard he was playing in 
Glenville, which is about 35 miles from 
Glencoe Station, where we lived. So I 
took the train down to Mabou and 
walked to Glenville, paid my 50 cents 
and sat at the edge of the stage all night 
looking at my hero playing.” Lost in 
thought, John Allan had no idea how 
he’d get home. But Fitzgerald struck 
up aconversation with him, discovered 
he was a nephew of the fiddler and 
composer Dan R. MacDonald, and 
drove him to his door. 

“In those days,” John Allan laughs, 
“the clergyman and the fiddler were 
the most important people in Cape 
Breton, and the kids didn’t argue about 
baseball players or hockey players, we 
argued about who was the best fiddler. 
So the next day the argument started 


and I said, Well, I must put in a word 
for my friend Winston ‘Scotty.’ Your 
friend? Well, I was with him last night. 
You were? As a matter of fact, he 
drove me home. He drove you home? | 
was the hero in the school for a week.” 


John Allan likes to give credit to 
people who've helped him. Duncan 
MacDonald. Winston “Scotty” Fitz- 
gerald. Gus MacKinnon of CJFX in 
Antigonish, who taped one of John 
Allan’s guitar performances in a sum- 
mer concert, played it over the radio, 
and worked the morning shift with 
him for two years. Clyde Nunn, the 
station manager, who gave him a job 
and a room to live in while he was 
going to university. Johnny Reid, 
owner of the Prince Edward Lounge in 
Charlottetown. Jack Star, of the 
Horseshoe Tavern in Toronto, who 10 
years ago arranged a performance at 
the Grand Ole Opry, in Nashville. 

“I followed Roy Rogers and Dale 
Evans, I was intro-z 
duced by Roys 
Acuff, and I was2 
followed by Hank® 
Snow,” John Allan& 
recalls. “Coming+4 
out on the stage of 
the Grand Ole 
Opry wearinga kilt 
and playing a 12- 
string acoustic § 
guitar was a little— f 
well, weird, and I 
broke into a bag- & 
pipe tune, which 3 
was totally foreign g 
to them. I had their 
attention totally 


rumble of the crowd they turn on. And 
the happiness in the crowd reflects 
back to them. It’s the same thing in 
private. If you walk into a room and 10 
or 20 faces just light up, what does that 
do to you? Sure, he’s a happy man.” 
John Allan’s list of debts rolls on. 
Marvin Burke, his first manager, who 
got him into the last Newport Folk 
Festival. ‘““The wonderful people I 
worked with on Singalong Jubilee,” 
whose names he rattles off. Anne 
Murray, for whom he served five years 
as opening act. He makes a special 
phone call from Toronto to make sure 
I don’t overlook Brian Ahern, “who 
did an awful lot for me in the early 
days, and produced a couple of albums. 
I’ve had a lot of people in my corner, 
and I don’t forget these things.” Don 


Messer is a big one. “Don Messer was 
the original Canadian superstar,” John 
Allan says. “His show was the equiva- 
lent of Ed Sullivan’s in the United 
He was loved by the whole 


States. 


riveted on me by With Buncah MacDonald: Staying in fotects helps 


the time I moved into a song called 
‘Anne,’ something that they do under- 
stand, up-tempo, and—lI’ll never forget 
the reaction. They gave me about a 
two-minute standing ovation, and that 
was a shot of adrenalin I really needed 
at that point.” 

Allister MacGillivray, his guitarist 
then, says that ovation carried John 
Allan through some rough times after- 
ward. “You'd call him a big star now,” 
he says, “but back then nobody else 
necessarily thought he’d go all the way. 
But he really believed he could do it. In 
those days we were always jamming, 
playing at parties and stuff. We played 
as much offstage as on.” 

That’s still true. 

“Yeah, I don’t doubt it. I’ve played 
with Makem and Clancy, and with 
Ryan’s Fancy, and all those guys are a 
very special breed,” MacGillivray says. 
‘“‘No matter how bad the day has been, 
once the lights go on and they hear the 


country, and he gave an awful lot of 
performers—including myself—a 
chance on national television.” 


John Allan’s career is really moving. 
There’s talk of a symphonic treatment 
(in collaboration with Mason Williams) 
of that Cape Breton music, of a TV 
superspecial on the origins and persis- 
tence of the Scottish fact in Cape 
Breton. Roots in kilts. 

His summer series was so good that 
CBC-TV held it for fall use, and may 
extend it. “His earlier shows were very 
structured, with no evidence of an 
audience,” explains departing TV 
Variety head Jack McAndrew. “But 
John Allan’s strength is the warmth 
and rapport he builds with a live 
audience. I’ve seen him walk ona stage 
at the Winnipeg Folk Festival before 
5,000 people who'd been there three 
hours, and have them totally turned 
on, dancing and clapping, within three 
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minutes. It’s his own warmth and 
humor that does it—that wry, self- 
deprecating Celtic humor that takes 
the mickey out of things ina completely 
non-threatening way. 

“So we decided to keep him in close 
contact with an audience, and let the 
show build out of that. I think it 
works. We’ve given him a better time 
_ slot than he’s ever had, too—Wednes- 
days at 7:30.” 


With Kris Kristofferson 


| “Sharing gu 


John Allan’s an influential man. 
He enjoys using his influence. He 
doesn’t think the big record companies 
do enough for Canadian artists, so he 
establishes Glencoe Music, which pro- 
duces albums like The Cape Breton 
Symphony, probably the most pol- 
ished fiddle album ever, and a first 
album by a fine young Point Aconi 
singer and writer, Fred Lavery. He 
records songs by Allister MacGillivray 
and Stan Rogers, and plays back-up 
on Rogers’s first album. “What are we 
in this business for,” John Allan says, 
“if not to give each other a hand up?” 
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John Allan Cameron is kind. Cour- 
teous. Loyal. Generous. Doesn’t drink, 
doesn’t smoke. Respects his seniors, 
encourages his juniors. 

What is this, Sunday school? 

After Port Hood Academy, John 
Allan studied for the priesthood with 
the Oblate Fathers in Ottawa for seven 
years. He left only because “a valid and 
real doubt arose in my mind about my 
suitability for ecclesiastical life. It was 
the toughest decision of my life.” 

He went on to St. Francis Xavier 
and Daihousie, and taught high school 
in London, Ont., for a year before 
making the jump into music. Teaching 
and preaching are vocations rather 
than careers, and their preoccupations 
continue to mark John Allan. He 
speaks of “taking Maritime music to 
the unconverted,” and of the per- 
former’s need “to communicate with 
the audience, and bless them.” 

He is, in his way, at once a celebrant 
and a moralist. “I think every human 
being has a moral obligation to find 
out what he’s good at, and then do it as 
well as he possibly can,” he says. “I’m 
not the best singer inthe country, but I 
have that blessed ability to communi- 
cate. Aquinian philosophy, which we 
studied in the seminary, gives you the 
realization of your own total insignifi- 
cance, but it also teaches you to reach 
out, try to better yourself, strive for 
perfection. That’s why—I don’t like to 
say anything negative about any- 
thing—but that’s why lazy people frus- 
trate me. There’s so much to do” 

The seminary, I suspect, added an 
iron self-control to his Scottish will 
and reticence. His private life, he insists, 
is his private business. He’ll answer 
direct questions, but he volunteers 
nothing, and nothing ever slips. For I 1 
years, he’s been married to the former 
Angela Broley, of Sydney, and they 
have an eight-year-old son, Stuart. 
They live in Markham, Ont. His mar- 
riage, he says, “is as strong as any I 
know,” despite his crushing schedule 
on the road, “and every time I come 
home, it’s a honeymoon.” Fatherhood? 
“Many fathers are physically home but 
never there. It isn’t just the amount of 
time with your child that’s important. 
The quality of your time is important, 
too.” 

There are sides John Allan never 
shows. His depressions, for instance: 
One feature of the Celtic character is a 
nameless blackness which from time to 
time obliterates all hope and joy. John 
Allan thinks that’s “an integral part of 
your nature. And sometimes, like many 
Celtic people, | am happy in my de- 
pression—and my music reflects it.” 
But we don’t get to see the depression. 
“No. No. People don’t get to see that at 
all. Why should I bring people down to 
that low level, or make them feel bad? 


I’ve always tried to make people feel 
really good.” 


aoe Allan sits at a lobster-supper 
table in Marion Bridge, and asks me 
if | know Father McNamara, who has 
established a unique religious com- 
munity in Yarmouth County. No, I 
say, and he whips out the red Magic 
Marker with which he has been signing 
autographs, and in a great, assertive 
crimson script he writes: “ ‘Man is not 
only a ravished recipient of cosmic 
disclosures, but is a/so a passionate 
pilgrim of the ABSOLUTE.’—Fr. 
McNamara.” 

Perhaps we are all pilgrims of the 
absolute, lonely souls seeking reunion 
with God, but few of us are normally 
aware of it. John Allan Cameron is 
constantly aware of it, and in this sense 
he has never left the priesthood. He 
describes music as “therapy for the 
soul.” It.is no accident that the Celtic 
musical tradition in which he was 
raised is closely allied with the Catholic 
Church, and that he describes the 
music as “a fundamental part of my 
soul.” 

Although John Allan’s uncle, Dan 
R. MacDonald, was a legendary com- 
poser who left us over 2,500 tunes, 
John Allan’s own genius is not in 
composing, but in performing, pub- 
licizing, adapting, arranging. In this he 
is a true inheritor of a culture which 
fades back into the mists a thousand 
years before Christ. The Celts were 
making music centuries before the 
development of the violin and the 
piano, but they had no qualms about 
adopting them. Today the guitar is the 
king instrument of folk music; and a 
Celtic boy back in the Inverness hills 
has brought it, too, within the compass 
of Cape Breton’s very own soul music. 
Somewhere, the ancestors are 
applauding. 


In the trailer in Judique, the guitars 
fall silent. 

“Hey, Duncan!” John Allan says. 
“Let’s play one together, now, before 
we have to go.” 

Duncan picks up his fiddle, and 
again that incredible music—the soul 
music of a proud, shy, wounded and 
faithful people—floods the trailer. 
“There was a great love between 
Duncan and me,” John Allan later 
reflects, “and yet I haven’t seen him for 
nearly 20 years. That visit meant a lot 
to Duncan, I think. It meant a lot to 
me, too.” 

Yes. Duncan sat beside me, gazing 
on John Allan with love and wonder. 
“John Allan,” he murmured, “is my 
very best friend.” Then he paused fora 
moment, brimming. “This,” Duncan 
MacDonald said finally, “‘is the 
happiest evening of my life.” Re 
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The complex truth 
about the simple apple 


There’s more to the apple than biting into a fat, juicy one or 
baking a pie. Recipes your mother never taught you 


By Jud Levinson 


n apple is an apple is an apple. 

Right? Wrong. From the first 

Close in early August to the last 
Northern Spy in late October, Atlantic 
Canada’s apple orchards produce more 
than 50 varieties of apples. Red, green, 
yellow, crisp, soft, tart, sweet—there 
are literally bushels of choices for 
apple buyers. 

But picking the proper apple for 
the task at hand is important. Suppose 
you're having guests for dinner and 
you want to serve baked apples a la 
mode for dessert. If you grab a few 
Red Delicious apples from your fridge 
and put them in the oven, you'll dis- 
cover they won't be cooked to the 
proper, soft consistency even after the 
usual hour in the oven. On the other 
hand, if you put Cortland apples in 
your fruit basket, you’ll probably hear 
complaints that they’re too mushy to 
eat. The key is to know your apples. 

Atlantic apple harvesting begins in 
August and early varieties, like the 
Close, Quinte and Crimson Beauty, 
are all picked before Labor Day. Unfor- 
tunately, these apples tend to be uneven 
in size, mushy, and often tart beyond 
most of our tastes. 

The Gravenstein, picked in the first 
part of September, is one of the first of 
the main season varieties. Considered 
the ideal apple by many people, it’s 
medium sized, with good red and 
green color, crisp in texture, and neither 
too sweet nor too tart. Best of all, it can 
be used either for cooking, or for a 
fruit bowl. The Melba and Lobo are 
also common September varieties. The 
Melba, available early in the month, is 
favored for cooking, while the Lobo 
comes out later and because of its 
tartness is better left for eating raw. 

October is the peak apple season 
with the best cooking and eating apples 
ready to pick during the month. Cana- 
da’s best-known apple is October’s 
McIntosh. This crisp, flavorful, beam- 
ing red beauty is of Canadian origin 
and was probably first grown in Onta- 
rio about 1870. The MclIntosh is a 
premier eating variety but, except for 
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applesauce, doesn’t cook well. Its high 
water content means it won’t keep its 
shape when baked. And, unfortunately, 
the season is short. However, if you 
have an extra fridge, buy 50 pounds or 
more at a roadside stand. At 32° F., the 
apples will keep through December. 
Cortlands, harvested about the same 
time as McIntosh, are grade A cooking 
apples. They keep their shape for baked 
apples, and have a full, rich flavor for 
cakes and pies. Cortlands, though, are 
too mushy for eating raw. If the 
McIntosh is too tart for you, then the 
Delicious, Red or Golden, is probably 
just right. It’s a crisp, sweet apple that 
will keep in your fridge until March. 
But remember, don’t use it for 
cooking. 

During our off season we import 
Granny Smiths from New Zealand 
and other Southern Hemisphere coun- 
tries. A crisp, tart apple best used for 
salads and fruit bowls, it can also be 
used for cooking if the recipe calls for a 
tart variety. 

Apples, of course, are good for far 
more than biting into and turning into 
pies. Consider these recipes. (Apple 
Brown Betty and Apple Carrot Bread 
are pictured on opposite page.) 


Stuffed Squash 
| medium to large squash (acorn or 
butternut) 
2 medium cooking apples, pared and 
chopped 
2 cups cottage cheese 
juice from | lemon 
'4 cup chopped onion 
3 tbsp. butter 
dash of cinnamon 
¥%, cup grated cheddar 
'4 cup sauteed walnuts (optional) 
handful of raisins (optional) 

Split squash (lengthwise for butter- 
nut, horizontally for acorn). Remove 
seeds and bake face down on oiled tray 
for 30 minutes at 350° F. or until 
tender enough to eat. While squash is 
cooking, sauté apples, onion in butter 
until onion is clear. Combine with 
remaining ingredients and stuff squash. 
Bake squash, covered, 15-20 minutes 
or until heated through. Serves 4. 


Noodle Kugel 

4 cups flat wide egg noodles 
3 eggs 
1'4 cups cottage cheese 
¥, cup sour cream or yogurt 
8 oz. cream cheese 
'4 tsp. vanilla 
2 tsp. cinnamon 
4 cup honey 
2 dashes of salt 
2 medium cooking apples, sliced 
1 cup bread crumbs 
2 tsp. cinnamon 
4 cup brown sugar 

Boil noodles until barely tender. 
Beat next 8 ingredients together until 
smooth. Mix in apples and drained 
noodles. Turn into a well buttered 
casserole. Combine remaining 3 ingre- 
dients and spread over mixture in dish. 
Dot with butter and bake uncovered at 
375° F. for 35 minutes. Serves 6-8. 


Apple Brown Betty 

10 medium tart apples, pared and 
sliced (8 cups) 
¥%, cup apple or orange juice 
'4 cup raisins 
'4 cup honey (or split with molasses 
2/3 to 1/3) 
4 cup brown sugar 
3 tbsp. all-purpose flour 
| tsp. cinnamon 
'4 cup oats 
'4 cup whole wheat flour 
'’4 cup wheat germ 
'4 cup sunflower seeds 
'4 cup honey 
4 tbsp. softened butter (or margarine) 

Combine first 7 ingredients, adding 
a dash of nutmeg, ginger and lemon 
juice. Turn mixture into an 11 x 744x 
14 pan. Combine next 4 ingredients. 
Stir in honey and butter, mix well and 
spread over apple mixture. Bake 40-50 
minutes at 350° F. Serves 8-10. 


Apple Carrot Bread 

2 medium apples, pared and shredded 
(1'4 cups) 
| medium carrot, shredded ('4 cup) 
'4 cup softened margarine 
| tsp. lemon extract 
4 - | tsp. grated lemon rind 
2 eggs 
134 cups all-purpose flour 
2/3 cup sugar 
| tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. baking soda 
4 tsp. salt 
'4 cup finely chopped nuts 

Blend first six ingredients and beat 
for 1‘minute. Add remaining ingre- 
dients and beat 3 minutes. Grease 9x5 
pan on bottom only. Pour in batter. 
Bake at 350° F. for 50-60 minutes or 
until cake tester comes out clean. 7 
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Small Towns 


Home of a ‘‘supergenerous people’ 


ico, P.E.L. 


Rustico used to be almost entirely French but time, television and tour 
buses have all taken their toll. Today, the language lives only in the 
names of Rustico’s residents. Still, Rustico hasn't lost its traditions, its 
culture, its church or its sense of humor. Especially its humor 


By Harry Bruce 


ack in the half-forgotten time 
when Rustico was a cocoon of 
poverty, faith and loving-thy- 
neighbor-as-thyself, back when the 
roads were all dirt, red dirt, and the 
tourists were still a trickle rather than a 
deluge, an American visitor noticed a 
fisherman weeding his garden. The 
fisherman’s feet were bare and the 
American leered at him. “That’s quite 
a pair of shoes you got there,” he said. 
As quick as snapping the tail off a 
boiled lobster, the fisherman replied, 
“Yessir, they’re made of the same 
material as me arse. Y’know, I’ve had 
that for 65 years, and I’ve only worn 
one hole in it.” 

The Rustico French may have lost 
their language, but they’ve kept their 
sense of humor. In the face of hundreds 
of thousands of tourists, who crawl 
and march through their villages like 
an annual invasion of army ants, inthe 
face of television, shopping malls, fast 
cars, fast foods, and all the other 
pressures that mash minorities into a 
North American porridge, they have 
never lost their love of good old stories, 
or their affection for the quick-tongued 
local oddballs who star in them. More 
than most small towns, Rustico has a 
live-and-let-live attitude toward the 
the conspicuous, the fiercely eccentric. 
So far as tolerance goes, Eric MacEwan 
Says, Rustico people are “super- 
generous.” He’s a wandering boy from 
Rustico who followed a career in main- 
land broadcasting before coming home 
for good, and his wife, Nancy, agrees 
with him. “You could have three heads 
and a green horn. They wouldn't care.” 

They tell the good old stories in 
English. Although Rustico was origi- 
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nally settled by displaced Acadians 
and earlier, by French settlers from 
France, the French language has been 
snowed under by a relentless environ- 
ment. Under Rustico in the P.E.lI. 
phone book there are 11 Buotes, 13 
Blacquieres (plus a Blackquiere and a 
Blacquire), 19 people named Peters (a 
corruption of Pitre), 23 Doirons, 25 
Gauthiers (plus Gauthier’s Deep Sea 
Fishing), 25 Doucettes, and no less 
than 108 Gallants (not counting 
Gallant’s Clover Farm, or Gallant’s 
Deep Sea Fishing). But only a handful 
of the old—and maybe a few kids 
whose parents send them to French 
immersion classes in Charlottetown— 
are anywhere near fluent in their 
mother tongue. 

French is dead, but the culture is 
not. Father Preston Hamill, St. Augus- 
tine’s parish, describes his flock’s love 
of music and dancing: “We pack the 
Rustico Bay Senior Citizens’ Club 
every second Friday. For dances. The 
people come from miles around and, 
at some time or another during the 
night, as many as 20 will get up and 
step-dance, and these people are 60, 
70, even 90 years old! They usually 
have an accordion player, a piano, a 
real good fiddler. And the women are 
fantastic cooks. They make the rolls, 
the biscuits, the tarts for all these 
lobster suppers.” 

They also make paté. In Rustico, 
that’s a meat pie, and every woman has 
her own recipe. The filling consists 
mostly of pork, beef, or both, but Eric 
MacEwan says, “Around here, a meat 
pie is not a meat pie unless it’s also got 
rabbit in it.” After midnight mass at 
Christmas, everyone eats paté. 
MacEwan, who was once the only 


Protestant kid in his school, says, 
“Christmas is a real trip around here. 
The young people pour home from 
Alberta, and Mother gets her meat 
pies out of the freezer.” 

Father Hamill talks, too, about the 
preservation of traditional crafts: Knit- 
ting, crocheting, rug and quilt-making. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Gauthier (who, 
incidentally, got married in 1912, the 
year the Titanic sank) use strips of old 
clothes to make rugs, and, “Oh, they’re 
good. They must have sold hundreds 
of them.” Jerry, 93, did “everything I 
could to make a living.” He was a 
fisherman, a deckhand aboard a trad- 
ing schooner that he’d helped build, 
manager of a lobster factory and, for 
most of his life, a carpenter. “The 
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Eric MacEwan, and family: He came back 
Acadians are fine craftsmen,” Father 
Haunill says. “There’s hardly a person 
in this parish who hasn’t built his own 
house.” 

Finally, and most important to 
Father Hamill, the Rustico French 
have their religion. There are roughly 
165 families in his parish, and most are 
“very good Catholics.” Families stick 
together. Divorce is rare. The Gauthiers 
expect to celebrate their 68th anni- 
versary on Nov. 26, sure, but “we also 
have two couples celebrating their 60th, 
two more celebrating their 50th and 
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several more in between.” Longevity is 
another tradition. A United Empire 
Loyalist who settled in Rustico mar- 
velled that “a very large portion of 
people live to old age, and then die of 
no acute disease, but by the gradual 
decay of nature.” The Loyalist himself 
died in 1852. He was 107. 

But Father Hamill’s parish is not 
half the Rustico story. He’s in South 
Rustico. North Rustico, which is bigger 
(some 800 mostly Catholic souls), is 
four miles down the road that island 
tourism officials call Blue Heron Drive. 
Between the two Rusticos there’s Rus- 
ticoville, better known as “the new 
bridge.” And at the end of a short 
seaward spur from North Rustico, 
sitting hard by the open Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, you'll find North Rustico 
Harbour. There’s no Rustico, pure 
and simple, not on the official tourist 
map, anyway. When North Rustico 
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Down at the Legion: Vincent Blacquiere, 


people say “Rustico,” they mean North 
Rustico. Of course, it’s also “the 
village,” as opposed to “the harbor,” 
which is sometimes “the wharf.” South 
Rustico is sometimes just “South,” as 
in, “She comes from South.” North 
Rustico is sometimes “the crick,” as in 
creek; and the whole happy mess is a 
half-hour drive from downtown 
Charlottetown. 


Its history is a triumph of cultural 
survival against terrific odds. The 
earliest white settlers arrived from 
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Bert Blaquiere, Edmond Gallant, Alyre Gallant 


France, via Port La Joie (Charlotte- 
town) in the first half of the 1700s. 
They included a Rassicot, who gave 
the area its name; and later a Gallant, 
who gave it its biggest family. The first 
Gallant’s real name was actually Fran- 
¢ois Haché but, according to one his- 
torian, he “did some wonderful deed 
such as killing off a crowd of 
Indians...and he was dubbed Haché 
Gallant.” The brave Haché. Expelled 
Acadians from the mainland enlarged 
the community but, as late as 1768, the 
Rustico French still amounted to only 
a handful. They lived in log houses, 
banked with seaweed, and they sur- 
vived on peas, vegetables, wheat, bar- 
ley, wild berries, game, fish, seals and 
sea cows (now extinct). Some winters 
they were raggedy-assed and _ half- 
starved. They had no leaders, no 
schools. Though they were British 
subjects now, colonial officialdom 
totally neglected them. But they were 
cheerful, tough, hard working. They 
got along with the Micmacs (pre- 
sumably despite the brave Gallant’s 
“wonderful deed”), and sometimes 
married them. They had their religion 
to keep them warm. They multiplied. 

By 1795, they had a small church of 
their own, and a house for an itinerant 
priest. Then, early in the 19th century, 
the Bishop of Quebec appointed the 
first of a series of strong-minded, 
uncompromising resident priests. The 


most brilliant of these was Father 
Georges-Antoine Belcourt. He was a 
Quebec-born missionary who'd already 
spent his most vigorous years taking 
the word of God to the Indians of the 
pioneer west. All his life he’d quarrelled 
with his superiors and, according to 
Island historian John T. Croteau, his 
aggressiveness and “his astounding 
self-confidence” were just what the 
“docile and submissive” Rustico Aca- 
dians needed. 

Father Belcourt was a carpenter, 
mechanic, blacksmith, boat-designer, 


architect, inventor, entrepreneur, edu- 
cator. But his place in Island history 
mostly spins round his role as a banker. 
He, more than anyone else, founded 
the Farmer’s Bank, South Rustico, the 
smallest bank ever to operate in 
Canada, and the precursor of the entire 
North American credit-union move- 
ment. He defended the bank in memo- 
rable language: “Take his bank from 
the farmer and you will be throwing 
him into the rapacious clutches of the 
usurer, that social bloodsucker who 
holds in misery that interesting class of 
people, the farmers.” The bank, closed 
in 1894, is a museum now, and it 
Stands just beside Father Hamill’s 
church. 

It was the Church that, throughout 
the 19th century, helped the Rustico 
French endure storms that destroyed 
their boats, invasions by huge armies 
of potato beetles and marauding mice, 
early frosts that led to winter famine, 
periodic outbursts of anti-Catholic 
feeling among nearby Protestant far- 
mers and, later, the bondage and 
poverty in which both New England 
packers and local merchants kept the 
fishermen. It was the Church that, in 
1909, helped inspire the founding at 
Rustico of the first fishermen’s co-op 
on the Island. It was the Church that 
brought Father J.D. MacNeill to Rus- 
tico in 1936. “Some called hima tyrant 
and worse,” Ruth Brewer writes in her 
history of Rustico. “He literally drag- 
ged people to church, and would break 
up card games.” He wasn’t big but he 
was tough and, when necessary, “used 
physical force.” He resigned in "48. His 
health was failing, but Rustico’s was 
dramatically improving. The Age of 
Tourism was dawning on the north 
shore. 

If you want to follow the most 
direct auto route between the world- 
famous Cavendish beach and the 
world-famous Brackley, Stanhope and 
Dalvay beaches, you must leave. the 
National Park, go through Rustico 
country, and then re-enter the park. 
This simple fact, along with govern- 
ment money from a dozen different 
programs, has revolutionized the local 
economy. 

“There are no poor people any- 
more,” one old-timer said. He was 
sorrowful, as though what he was 
really lamenting was the passing of the 
time of the poor; the cosy time in 
which, all year round, all of the Catho- 
lics were one, big, close family; the 
time before the brutal, antisocial in- 
trusion of television; the time in which 
you made your fun in one another’s 
houses, telling the good old stories, 
gossiping, waiting for someone to sit 
down at the piano, haul out a fiddle, 
unsheath a harmonica, and let the 
dancing begin. 
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These days, in summer at least, it’s 
as though half of Rustico were on the 
tourist tit. This could hardly be other- 
wise. After all, tens of thousands of 
tourists come in search of everything 
from sanitary napkins to a $17 lobster 
plate, from hamburgers to a hand- 
lined mackerel aboard the boat of an 
authentic “character,” from a beer at 
the big, thriving Legion to a case of 
scotch from the small, thriving liquor 
store. : 

No liquor store is closer to the 
beachfront hotels and campgrounds, 
and if you’re coming into town for a 
bottle why not pick up some groceries? 
Alyre Gallant, former chairman of the 
village commission, who helped get 
the province to install the liquor store, 
just- happens to run one of the two 
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Tourists mob Court brothers’ wharf 


grocery stores in town—the other’s a 
co-op—and he says, “If it weren’t for 
the summer business, we wouldn’t be 
here at all. In summer, we sell more 
stuff in one day than we do in two 
weeks of winter.” 

The “we” includes his son Harold 
and his son-in-law, Armand Le Clair. 
Good times enable quite a few sons to 
help their fathers run businesses in 
Rustico. Across the street from Gal- 
lant’s store, Albert Dow of Charlotte- 
town and his boys (Allen, Ricky and 
Danny) operate The Fisherman’s 
Wharf. A year ago, Dow renovated 
and enlarged the kitchen, installed 
tanks that hold more than 3,000 lbs. of 
lobster, added a 360-square-foot dining 
room. Local speculation suggests he 
“sank half a million” in the expansion 
of what was once just the little old 
Cosy Corner grill, but that’s OK. On 
good nights, The Fisherman’s Wharf 
sells close to 700 lobster suppers. Dow’s 
not complaining. “But I should really 
handle maybe a thousand...I got a 
hundred people working in here in 
summer.” The Dows also run a 60- 
foot-long gift shop that sells, among 
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cheaper things, leather handbags. He 
likes Japanese tourists. “Look,” he 
said, “they love seafood and they love 
leather. Jeez, do they spend!” 

It was 27 years ago that Vincent 
Blacquiere, a modest, amiable restau- 
rateur, started the Cosy Corner on the 
site of what’s now The Fisherman’s 
Wharf. He had 10 tables then and “you 
were lucky to make $100 a week.” He 
sold the Cosy Corner to an in-law; the 
in-law sold it to the Legion; the Legion 
sold it back to the in-law while building 
a new emporium of snooker, darts, 
bingo, boozing and general socializing; 
and the in-law sold it to Albert Dow. 
Which didn’t brighten the life of Vin- 
cent Blacquiere. Competition, you see. 
Along with his son Ronny, he’s been 
running The Idle Oars for eight years. 


The Jerry Gauthiers, 68 years married 


It’s a big, roomy eatery with a bar 
downstairs. 

By Vincent Blacquiere’s count, 
there are too many eateries within five 
miles of The Idle Oars for the good of 
any of them: Six big restaurants, two 
lobster-supper halls, and at least three 
takeout joints. But his own sons, 
Donny and Paul, run one of them, 
Pete's 
Ronny, Donny, Paul and two other 
sons, Carl and Eric, are also partners 
in a cottage development called Rustico 
Acres and a mini-golf course. So Vin- 
cent Blacquiere and his boys are doing 
all right in their home town. 

The lifeblood of the local economy, 
however, has traditionally been the 
fishing industry, and there are still 50 
licensed Rustico fishermen landing 1.5 


million tons a year. In °79, landings 


fetched close to a million dollars, 
mostly for lobster. But as early as °73, 


Beecher Court, crusty patriarch of the - 


fishermen, said, “The way the fishing’s 
going now, if we didn’t have the tourist 
trade we couldn’t make a go of it.” 
Court, who died last summer at 92, 
ruled his five sons with such authority 


Restaurant and Take Out. . 


that only one “escaped” to get married. 
(“My boys work hard,” he said, even 
when his boys were approaching middle 
age. “They don’t smoke or drink, and 
they don’t gamble.”) The Court boys 
are still fishing commercially, and 
they’re still taking tourists out on 
fishing parties. 

The Court brothers’ wharf is an 
irresistible jumble of sheds, tubs and 
printed bragging. It’s at the outer end 
of the harbor, and it’s so cheerfully 
colorful it attracts as many as I5 tour 
buses a day. To Veard Court, they’rea 
mixed blessing. The happy rubber- 
neckers from the buses mingle with his 
paying customers, and at times he’s 
had 200-odd tourists on the dock, all 
milling about and threatening to bump 
one another into the drink. 

The Courts are the most famous of 
the fishermen who take tourists out to 
sea, but the first man to do it as a real 
business was Bert Blaquiere. That was 
around 1950. To concentrate on tour- 
ists, he quit commercial fishing entirely 
in the summer. “And pretty soon the 
other fellows were saying, ‘Hey, Bert’s 
making more money than we are.’” At 
first, he let tourists fish mackerel with 
rods, but he soon changed to handlines. 
The rods were dangerous. “I had the 
pleasure of cutting a hook out of a 
woman’s arse one time.” That was 
when he had the only boat in the 
business. There are a dozen now. 

George Pineau lives out near the 
Court brothers, not far from the 125- 
year-old lighthouse that he kept for 34 
years and his father kept before him. 
He’s 90, and so thin he looks like a 
piece of pipe-cleaner sculpture. He has 
a brown, lively face and a thatch of 
white hair. One of his two magnificent 
English sheepdogs once chewed his 
false teeth while he was asleep, but 
George didn’t mind. Nothing seems to 
bother him these days. He and his 
sister Angie—he believes they’re the 
oldest male-female twins in Canada— 
can still step-dance for hours at a time. 
George also plays a mean harmonica, 
and he’s a past master at the art of 
telling funny stories. | 

You listen to him and you think of 
the Frenchman who, more than two 
centuries ago, said the Acadians were 
“simply good people, very willing to 
help each other, very devoted to their 
family...and living light-heartedly, and 
without too much thought about the 
morrow.” And what was it Eric 
MacEwan said the other day about the 
fellow villagers he admires so much? 
Oh yes. “Their basic philosophy is to 
enjoy life to its bleeping fullest.” The 
times may be changing, but there’s still 
a lot of Rustico in Rustico. , 
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Amherst, N.S.'s Knights of Pythias in full regalia 


The lodges: Down but not out, 
and far from forgotten 


In small towns in the Fifties, young men joined the Freemasons, the Knights of Pythias, or the 
Oddfellows. Today, they’re more likely to sign up for the Lions Club. But the things the lodges stood 
for, says the Past Worshipful Master of the Free and 

Accepted Masons of Hartland, N.B., are still worth remembering 


By Alden Nowlan 


hen I met Prince Charles we 
were in a dressing room at the 
Lady Beaverbrook Arena in 
Fredericton, during the intermission 
ina Johnny Cash show. He was in New 
Brunswick to train as a helicopter pilot 
at Base Gagetown, and wore a wispy 
beard which he shortly afterward 
shaved off. We talked about beards, as 
a matter of fact: His, mine and that of 
his great-grandfather, King George V, 
who in the 1930s was reputed to be the 
only bearded man in England, apart 
from Bernard Shaw. But, for the pur- 
poses of this article, the pertinent fact 
about my introduction to the Prince is 
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this: I was tempted to give him the 
Masonic grip. 

Prince Philip is a Freemason. The 
Queen comes from a line of Freemasons 
dating back at least as far as the 18th 
century. The Royal Family takes the 
fraternity with sufficient seriousness 
that when the Duke of Windsor was 
about to leave with Mrs. Simpson, 
according to his own account in A 
King’s Story, he bade goodbye to his 
three male siblings by embracing them 
as brothers, saluting them as fellow 
officers, and shaking hands with them 
as Masons. However, I wasn’t sure 
about Prince Charles, and even if I had 
been, I probably wouldn’t have done 


it. It has been so long since I gave 
anybody the grip that I’d have been 
afraid of muffing it. 

More than a quarter of a century 
has gone by since I became a member 
of Hartland Lodge No. 46, Free and 
Accepted Masons, which met on the 
first Friday of each month in a room 
with a wood stove and a leaky roof 
over a store on Main Street. Earlier, 
when I was only 19, I had joined the 
Knights of Pythias. Almost everyone 
in town whose interests extended 
beyond home and church belonged to 
the Masons, the KPs, or both. If there 
had been a local branch of the Odd- 
fellows I would probably have joined 
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that too. That is how it was in small 
towns in the 1950s. 

I don’t know how matters stand 
with royalty (the reigning families of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, as 
well as the House of Windsor, tradi- 
tionally have been patrons of Free- 
masonry), but in North America the 
1950s were the end of the golden era 
for the lodges. “We used to have 62 
lodges in the Maritime provinces,” 
says Lawrence Gilroy of Springhill, 
N.S., the Grand Chancellor of the 
Maritime Domain of the Knights of 
Pythias. “Now there are only 27.” My 
old lodge in Hartland, which used to 
boast more than 200 members and 
own one of the largest buildings in 
town, is now reduced to about 40 
members, and meets in rented quarters. 
“The service clubs have taken over,” 
Gilroy says. “Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Y’s-Men.” But there is more to it than 
that, he thinks. “Young people today 
are just out for a good time,” he says 
sadly. 


I used to be said, erroneously, that 
there never had been a president of 
the United States who was not a Free- 
mason. George Washington belonged, 
as did many of the others, including 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was alsoa 
Knight of Pythias, and Harry S. 
Truman, who had been Grand Master 
of Missouri. Sir John A. Macdonald 
and John Diefenbaker were both 
Masons and Orangemen. When Joey 
Smallwood became Worshipful Master 
(the presiding officer) of Harbour 
Grace Lodge, the Grand Master of 
Scotland flew over to install him. Joey 
notes in his memoirs J Chose Canada 
that the Grand Master was a descen- 
dant of King Robert the Bruce and 
adds, “Proud? Oh, yes.” 

Freemasonry is the oldest of the 
fraternal orders, the most widespread, 
and the richest in tradition. It perpetu- 
ates the memory of the medieval guilds 
which performed the functions not 
only of modern trade unions and pro- 
fessional associations, but of modern 
examining boards and licensing agen- 
cies. Even today, a new member of a 
Masonic lodge is first an apprentice, 
then a journeyman and, finally, a 
master. The Tyler still guards the door 
with a drawn sword to keep off eaves- 
droppers who might overhear enough 
to enable them to pose as members of 
the profession, although nowadays the 
men in the Masons’ aprons are in- 
finitely more likely to be small-business 
men than stoneworkers. But then, 
men’s shirts and jackets still button on 
the right side to make it easier for them 
to draw their rapiers. 
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For me half the 
charm of the lodges 
lay in their anach- 
ronisms: Their 
swords, spears, 
lances, ceremonial 
collars, top hats, 
togas, black cloaks 
with scarlet linings. 
All that, plus can- 
dles, incense and 
ritual, must have 
satisfied human 
needs that weren’t 
being met by the 
Protestant evan- 
gelical churches to 
which most of the 
lodge members be- 
longed. Aside from 
the congregational 
singing, the wor- 
shippers in such a 
church mostly sit 
there and are 
preached at. The 
soul requires some- 
thing more, and the 
lodges provided it. 

They also as- 
suaged the thirst 
for theatre. The 
Knights of Pythias, 
in particular, in- 
cluded in its initia- 
tion ceremonies 
some splendid dra- 
matic moments 
and numerous rich 
Opportunities for 
amateur actors. 
Founded at the 
close of the Ameri- 
can Civil War bya 
literary-minded 
government clerk 
whose ambition 
was to reconcile the North and the 
South, its ritual was borrowed from 
Shakespeare, Milton and Plutarch. | 
don’t know what I would think of their 
performances if I could go back in time 
and observe them again, but my 
memory tells me that there were mem- 
bers of Brighton Lodge No. 31, Knights 
of Pythias, in Hartland in the 1950s 
who handled their role with as much 
skill, passion and sensitivity as most 
professionals could have brought to 
them. 

Some of them enjoyed a certain 
celebrity and were invited to take part 
in initiations in other KP lodges in 
New Brunswick and Maine, always in 
the roles they had perfected and made 
their own. One of the best was a farmer 
in his 70s who could speak Shake- 
speare’s lines with a conviction that 
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Lawrence Gilroy,Maritime Grand Chancellor of Knights of Pythias 


would have been the envy of many an 
apprentice player at Stratford—and 
this without knowing that Shakespeare 
had written them. As far as he was 
concerned, they were purely and simply 
part of the ritual of the Knights of 
Pythias. 

Other than President Roosevelt 
and Louis Armstrong (who belonged 
to aseparate black lodge), the Knights 
of Pythias weren’t strong on celebrities. 
The best we could muster in the 1950s 
was Freddy Martin, of Freddy Martin 
and his Martin Men who were on the 
juke boxes then. 

The Masons, on the other hand, 
could claim a constellation of stars, 
ranging from Joseph Brant to Rudyard 
Kipling, and including the then presi- 
dent of Mexico and the then premier 
of France. In Mexico and France, as in 
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Spain and Italy, Freemasonry was 
identified with a strain of liberalism 
and secularism dating back to the 
French Revolution, which is why until 
fairly recently a Roman Catholic who 
became a Freemason was automatically 
excommunicated. (Catholics were dis- 
couraged from joining the Knights of 
Pythias or the Oddfellows, but weren't 
necessarily excommunicated if they 
did so.) This automatic excommunica- 
tion no longer applies to North 
America. It is still enforced in continen- 
tal Europe. 

In my experience, neither the 
Masons nor the K Ps taught or practised 
anti-Catholicism. Certainly, they 
weren't anti-Semitic. The percentage 
of Jewish members in the Masons was 
probably higher than in the population 
as a whole; the Knights of Pythias 
Grand Lodge of Quebec actually con- 
tained more Jews than Gentiles. The 
Nazis and their spiritual kindred have 
lumped Freemasonry and Judaism 
together with Communism and the 
Rockefellers in a nightmarish Interna- 
tional Conspiracy. 

The Nazis and neo-Fascists aren’t 
the only people to believe strange 
things about the Masons. In the mid- 
19th century there was an Anti-Mason- 
ic political party in the United States 


_ which ran candidates for the presidency 


and elected members to Congress. It 
accused the Freemasons of having 
killed a man who had attempted to 
reveal their secrets. Only a couple of 
years ago, the film Murder by Decree, 
with Christopher Plummer as Sherlock 
Holmes, had a Scotland Yard inspector 
cover up for a murderer because they 
were fellow Masons. 


he truth is (and I was rather dis- 
appointed when I learned this), the 
Masons have no secrets. Neither do 
the Knights of Pythias, the Oddfellows, 
or any of the other so-called secret 
societies. Freemasonry, in particular, 
is the subject of a formidable body of 
scholarship and literature. Anyone with 
the inclination, and access to a good 
library, can learn far more about it 
than the average lodge member would 
ever care to know. 7 
This doesn’t mean that you'll learn 
any of those “secrets” from me. After 
all, I’m a Past Chancellor Commander 
of the Knights of Pythias and a Past 
Worshipful Master of the Freemasons. 
I intend to keep my oath. If that 1s 
absurd it is no more absurd than, say, 
the official pretence that meetings of 
the House of Commons are closed to 
the public. The galleries may be full, 
hundreds of thousands may be watch- 
ing the proceedings on television, yet if 
a visitor makes a disturbance the cry 
that goes up will be “I spy a stranger!” 
Any professional commentator on 
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the passing scene will tell you that the 
lodges have lost whatever relevance 
they might once have possessed. He 
will say that they are ghostly relics of 
an institution that was dealt a fatal 
blow by Sinclair Lewis and H.L. 
Mencken, to whom it represented the 
“booboisie” at play. What could be 
more preposterous, he will ask, than a 
bunch of used-car salesmen strapping 
on toy swords and swearing Tom 
Sawyer-like oaths over candlelit 
papier-maché skulls? (For some reason, 
the TV and newsprint sociologists 
always assume that used-car salesmen 
are the ultimate yahoos. In my ex- 
perience, however, about the same 
percentage can be found in press clubs 
and faculty lounges as in used-car 
lots.) 

George Santayana impatiently dis- 
missed those critics of religion—“young 
wits and worm-eaten old satirists,” he 
called them—who snicker at inconsis- 
tencies “of which even the most devout 
are already half-aware.” He could have 
been talking about the lodges and their 
critics. 

I once heard a roomful of people 
laugh over a newspaper advertisement 
calling for “the brethern to assemble in 
dress aprons” for a funeral. I don’t 
blame them for laughing. To the unini- 
tiated, it evokes a ludicrous mental 
picture: Men in black suits wearing 
aprons that one imagines as being 
dainty, white and frilly, with an 
enormous Alice-in-Wonderland bow 
at the back. I couldn’t join in the 
laughter, however, because | had at- 
tended funerals where there would 
have been nobody except the minister, 
the undertaker and the gravedigger if it 
hadn’t been for the Freemasons or the 
Knights of Pythias. It is easy to say 
that it wouldn’t have mattered to the 
corpse. That would be an unanswerable 
argument if funerals were held only for 
the dead. But, of course, they aren't. 
They’re held for the living. And when 
you're alive you’d like to think that 
somebody, other than those who will 
get paid for it, will be there to see you 
off on your last trip and even come 
back from time to time to put flowers 
on your grave. 

If that is not a universal attitude, it 
is certainly the attitude of the kind of 
men we buried. Men who were alone at 
the end not because they were misan- 
thropes or derelicts but because they 
had outlived their friends, or had died 
far from home. If you belonged to the 
Knights of Pythias, you were sure of 
being visited in the hospital, and by 
people who weren't complete strangers, 
even if they had never met you before. 
The best service performed by the 
lodges lay in lessening the loneliness of 
the old. 

There was a very old man on the 


Saint John to Digby ferry, the old 
Princess “Helene. He was trembling 
with exhaustion, and his mind wan- 
dered. Being a Freemason, he looked 
about for a member of the Craft, and 
found me. We were travelling compan- 
ions the rest of the way to Windsor, 
N.S., where he lived at the Masonic 
Home. That was more than 20 years 
ago and I’ve long since forgotten the 
old man’s name. But I haven’t forgotten 
how good it felt to help him, and to be 
appreciated for helping. It was a special 
kind of appreciation in that the old 
man didn’t feel that he was imposing 
on a stranger. It was as if I were a 
member of his family, a grandson per- 
haps, from whom such assistance was 
only to be expected. He kept his pride. 


reemasonry has produced a pro- 
digious variety of offshoots. At one 
extreme, stands the Ancient Arabic 
Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 
the Shriners, who dress up like Arabs 
and parade in miniature motor cars. 
At the other extreme, it merges with 
occultism. I have often thought what 
great fun it would have been to intro- 
duce the Imperial Potentate of the 
Shriners to Aleister Crowley, a fervent 
and erudite student of Freemasonry 
who is better known for having founded 
a Satanist church and claiming to be 
the Great Beast, whose coming was 
foretold in the Book of Revelations. 

The lodges may be suffering from 
hardening of the arteries, but they 
aren't dead. Despite his pessimism 
about youth in general, the Grand 
Chancellor of the Knights of Pythias 
says that his home lodge in Springhill 
continues to attract fine young men. In 
Hartland, the sons of the Freemasons 
become Freemasons in their turn, as 
they have always done; one recent 
Worshipful Master was the son, 
nephew and grandson of Past Masters. 

And lodges turn up in the oddest 
places. Last year 1 was onatour bus in 
the Cuban city of Trinidad. An old 
man from western Canada asked our 
guide if there were any Oddfellows in 
Cuba. The question mystified the 
guide—“No, we don’t sing that song 
here,” he replied—and amused the rest 
of us. Then a marvellous thing hap- 
pened. The bus driver, whose English 
was at about the same level as my 
Spanish, which means at about the 
same level as that of a two-year-old 
child, rose from his seat behind the 
wheel, shook the old man’s hand and 
then embraced him. 

Not only are there Oddfellows in 
Cuba, our driver was one of them. 
Furthermore, on the way out of town, 
he drove the bus past the local Odd- 
fellows’ Hall, so that the old man could 
snap a picture of it to take back with 
him to Red Deer or High River. [& 
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Special Report 


From Atkinson to Van Horne: 
N.B.’s trail of Tory trials 


New Brunswick’s kickbacks scandal didn’t start with Francis Atkinson’s conviction this summer on 
a corruption charge. It began in a 1960s power struggle between Richard Hatfield and Charlie 
Van Horne for control of the N.B. Progressive Conservative party. Its ending is still uncertain 


By Jon Everett 


1. Which of the following 
candidates would be a “reliable 
witness” in court according to 
New Brunswick's Justice Depart- 
ment? Choose one. 

a) A Riverview, N.B., communi- 
cations technician who signed a 
sworn statement that he was told 
he’d have to pay kickbacks to the 
ruling Progressive Conservative 
party if he wanted to obtain a 
liquor licence for a tavern he hoped 
to open. 
b) A Newcastle truck driver who 
produced letters to back up his 
claim that his beer-hauling con- 
tract was renewed after he pledged 
_ to pay kickbacks to the PC party. 
c) A Campbellton businessman 
who tried to convince a bank 
manager that he had just depo- 
sited $100,000 in his bank when, in 
reality, it was $15,000. 


2. When a Newcastle, N.B., 
contractor told RCMP investi- 


_ gators that he had to kick back 
— $67,000 on his government con- 


tracts to the PC party and was 


willing to talk about the prov- — 


| ince’s kickback system, the Justice 


cal fund-raising and kickbacks 
scandal has been compared with 
Watergate, the U.S. debacle that 
brought Richard Nixon’s presidency 
to an end in 1974. There are many 
unhappy parallels. As in Watergate, 
the real scandal isn’t in the series of 
seemingly unrelated indiscretions that 
make up the sum of its parts but in the 
pattern that emerges when the inci- 
dents are considered as a whole. And, 
like Watergate, the real question in 
New Brunswick is: How much did 
Richard Hatfield know and when did 
he know it? 
New Brunswick’s scandal even has 
its own John Sirica, the Washington 


| MN ew Brunswick’s ongoing politi- 
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Department told the RCMP: | 

a) Follow that lead fearlessly. 

b) Leave it with us. We'll calla 
judicial inquiry. _ 
c) Party financing is none of your 
business. _ 


3. On three specific occasions, _ 
New Brunswick officials drama- _ 
tically overspent their budgets. 
Only one was ever fired. Was he 
the one who overspent: : 

a) $3 million? 
b) $20 million? 
c) $500 million? 


The correct answers are l(c), 
2(c), and 3(a). If you guessed right, 
you're ready for the New Bruns- 
wick Kickbacks Game. It’s a varia- 
tion of the traditional Monopoly | 
board game but, instead of paying © 


_rent when you land on Boardwalk 


or Park Place, you pay a percen- 
tage of any government contracts 
you win to the New Brunswick 
Progressive Conservative party. 
The other major difference from 
Monopoly is that, in the New 
Brunswick Kickbacks Game, the - 
losers, inevitably, are the a ae _ 


of New = 


judge who became convinced that there 
was more to Watergate than a simple 
break-in at the Democratic party’s 
national headquarters and used the 
judicial process to bring the issue into 
the open. New Brunswick judge, Mr. 
Justice J. Paul Barry of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, decided that his pro- 
vince’s political fund-raising affair 
involved more than the one criminal 
case before him in court. But lacking 
the co-operation of the province’s Jus- 
tice Department, Barry didn’t go as far 
as Sirica did when he sentenced the 
conspirators to lengthy prison terms to 
pressure them to tell what they knew 
about Watergate. In fact, Barry gave 
Francis Atkinson, the N.B. political 


fund-raiser convicted of corruption 
this summer, an absolute discharge. 
And there’s another important dif- 
ference. While many observers believe 
there’s a “smoking gun,” as damning 
as the Watergate tape that finally 
forced Richard Nixon to resign, New 
Brunswick’s pistol hasn’t gone off. 
And Richard Hatfield is still premier. 


The potential “smoking gun” in- 
volves a July 18, 1972, meeting at the 
Diplomat Motel in Fredericton atten- 
ded by 14 men including Premier 
Richard Hatfield, seven cabinet minis- 
ters, five members of Hatfield’s hand- 
picked party finance committee, and 
one Allan (Chowder) Woodworth, a 
car salesman turned civil servant. They 
approved a scheme that “bordered on 
extortion,” according to Barry. “The 
whole scheme was corrupt.” 


That day, Hatfield had created a 
new Department of Supply and Ser- 
vices, responsible for all government 
purchases and awarding of contracts, 
and the meeting agreed to plant Wood- 
worth in the department to tip off the 
finance committee on who was getting 
government business. Said Barry: “The 
primary purpose of the meeting was to 
make sure contracts would not be 
awarded until the members of the 
finance committee had an opportunity 
to do their work with the persons or 
corporations to receive the contracts. 
The obvious inference is that unless 
the terms of the committee were met, 
the contracts might not be awarded.” 

As a civil servant, Woodworth’s 
working conditions were the best in 
Canada. “I had no duties,” he says. He 
received $616 monthly from the public 
purse and the party added an extra 
$384 monthly to bring his salary up to 
$1,000 a month. As a result of that 
extra payment, Francis Atkinson, a 
prominent Fredericton lawyer who 
wrote a textbook in use at the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick Law School 
and served on the PC finance commit- 
tee, was convicted of corruption this 
August. It is against the law to give 
money to a government agent. 
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But Atkinson was just one of 14 
people involved inthe Diplomat Motel 
meeting, and Barry wondered out loud 
“why, in view of the many names 
mentioned as possible participants in 
the carrying out of this plan, only the 
accused has been charged with this 
particular offence.” Besides Atkinson, 
the other committee members at the 
meeting were: Lawrence Machum, a 
Saint John lawyer and chairman of the 
committee; James MacMurray, a Saint 
John businessman; Reuben Cohen, a 
Moncton lawyer; and Barney London 
of Cody’s, Queen’s County, a retired 
executive. Of them, Barry said, they 
“had been requested by the premier to 
act as fund-raisers. He had reposed his 
trust in them and none of them gained 
any particular reward from their work.” 

The cabinet members were Carl 
Mooers, minister of Supply and Ser- 
vices; Horace Smith, still minister of 
Municipal Affairs and the liaison 
between government and the finance 
committee; Lorne McGuigan, now vital 
Statistics registrar; Wilfred Bishop, still 
Highways minister; Paul Creaghan, 
now chief counsel for the New Bruns- 


Atkinson and lawyer (left). Below, 
the Diplomat Motel in Fredericton 
where, according to Judge Barry, ascheme 
that ‘bordered on extortion’’ was approved 
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of your operations. And it’s your 
decision as to how far you go with 
computerization. 

There you have the most important advantage 
to you of the MCL ‘‘Total Service’’ concept. 

‘Total Service” is whatever you need. From 
systems design and programming, operator train- 
ing, applications programs, hardware and software 
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systems maintenance. 
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advantages of computerization, or 
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organization, we would like to 
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If you prefer, please call: Don Stewart, 
4 Vice-President /General Manager at (902) 453-0040 


Dave B. Connor, Plant Manager 
Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Moncton 


In the pink. 


Fiberglas Canada Ltd., of Moncton, New Brunswick 
counts on CN Rail to deliver its insulation in boxcars shipped 
to North Sydney and ferried to Port Aux Basques. 

The cars are then transferred onto special narrow-gauge-wheel 
trucks to match tracks in Newfoundland. Result: Efficient, 
reliable deliveries to once inaccessible markets. 
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“We want to get involved in your business” 


Don R. Murray, Sales Representative 
CN Rail, Moncton 
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travellers in New Brunswick 
take the Fundy Line 


You can trust professional travellers 
to know the best places to stay. In 
New Brunswick, that means the 
eight conveniently 

located motels that 

make up the Fundy 


Line. You are always assured of a 
warm welcome. But perhaps most 
important, the Fundy Line offers 
you top value for your 

money. Our rates are 
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Free reservations between locations 


Bathurst, St. Anne Street (506) 548-8803 
Campbellton, Roseberry W. (506) 753-3395 
Fredericton, Lincoln Road (506) 454-669 1 
Moncton, Main Street (506) 382-2587 


Newcastle, King George Hwy. (506) 622-3650 
Saint John, Rothesay Ave. (506) 652-6330 
Saint John, Ocean West-Way (506) 672-2493 

- St. Stephen, King Street (506) 466-2130 
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wick Electric Power Commission; 
Lawrence Garvie, a Fredericton lawyer 
and Edison Stairs, a Woodstock 
businessman. Only Atkinson took and 
kept notes, however, and these notes 
were used in evidence against him. 


any of the Diplomat 14 testified at 
Atkinson’s trial, but the judge was 
not impressed by any of them. Mr. 
Justice Barry said: “I suggested that, of 
all the persons in attendance at the 
meeting, at least one or more would 
tell the truth. None of the persons 
before me told the whole truth.” And, 
“I do not accept the evidence of Carl 
Mooers....His lack of recollection 
caused me to recommend that the 
Justice Department investigate the 
possibility of laying perjury charges 
against him.” And, “I am satisfied that 
both Machum and MacMurray knew 
more than they told the court.” Richard 
Hatfield admitted attending the meet- 
ing, but only for a few minutes. While 
pointing out that he “could only pre- 
sume that the Crown was satisfied” 
with Hatfield’s evidence as given, Barry 
said he found that “very difficult to 
believe.” Barry described the committee 
as a “powerful unofficial arm of 
government” under Hatfield’s “direct 
control.” 

Barry also questioned the fact that 
“several members of cabinet received 
substantial financial assistance in one 
form or another” from the PC party, 
and he dismissed Hatfield’s argument 
that aiding government officials was a 
common practice in Western democra- 
cies. “A democracy would not survive 
in such a climate,” he said. 

Controversy also surrounded the 
provincial Justice Department’s role 
in the kickbacks scandal. In 1974 W.W. 
Meldrum, a former Liberal attorney- 
general and now a Court of Queen’s 
Bench judge, suggested the department 
shouldn’t handle allegations of corrup- 
tion against government officials. As 
an opposition MLA, Meldrum had 
called for a judicial inquiry into a case 
involving allegations by Mel Baker, a 
Riverview, N.B., CN communications 
technician. Baker accused Brenda 
Robertson, then Social Services minis- 
ter and now Health minister, of helping 
to block his liquor licence application 
after he ignored a demand that he 
agree to pay. kickbacks and to give a 
PC party worker half his company. 


The scandal’s beginning predates 
even the Baker tavern case. Like a 
river, its headwaters are in the rivalry 
between Hatfield and Charlie Van 
Horne for control of the PC party, and 
its mainstream flows directly from that 
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rivalry to the Atkinson case, swollen 
by tributary scandals like the Baker 
case. 

Van Horne, a free-spirited former 
MP from Campbellton, defeated Hat- 
field for the party leadership in 1966 
but lost the 1967 election. Hatfield 
turned the tables in 1969 and then won 
the provincial election in 1970, naming 
Van Horne Tourism minister. But, 
two years later, Hatfield fired Van 
Horne for overspending his budget by 
$3 million. “I must ensure that all 
members of my cabinet, without excep- 
tion, discharge their responsibili- 
ties...[so] that proper financial responsi- 
bility can be maintained,” Hatfield 
argued at the time. (A few years later 
Hatfield spent $20 million of public 
money onthe Bricklin car venture and 
his New Brunswick Electric Power 
Commission is now $500 million over 
the estimated cost of the Lepreau 
nuclear plant. No heads have rolled.) 

When he fired Van Horne, Hat- 
field ordered an independent audit of 
the Tourism Department’s books. The 
auditor’s report, completed in Decem- 
ber, 1972, suggested Van Horne might 
be implicated in suspicious shenanigans 
involving provincial park development 
projects, and Hatfield asked the RCMP 
to investigate. But in the course of 
those inquiries, the Mounties un- 
covered the first hint of the Conserva- 


tive party kickbacks scheme. Over the 
next four years, after a now-famous 
false start, the Mounties followed that 
slim lead and it brought them even- 
tually to the July 18, 1972, meeting at 
Fredericton’s Diplomat Motel. 


he first, almost accidental, break in 

the kickbacks case came in Septem- 
ber, 1973, when two RCMP investiga- 
tors questioned a Newcastle, N.B., 
contractor, Jack Matchett, who had 
received $1 million in contracts from 
Van Horne. When the RCMP asked if 
Matchett had to bribe Van Horne to 
get the work, Matchett said no, the 
kickbacks went to the PC party. The 
Mounties’ report noted that “Matchett 
explains that the amount of kickback 
to the government depends on the 
profit margin anticipated. Most in- 
stances the kickbacks to the govern- 
.| ment are between 2 and 10 percent...” 
(Two years later, Matchett pleaded 
guilty to defrauding the government 
and was fined and ordered to make 
restitution of $13,000.) 

After the Mounties talked to 
Matchett, Justice Minister John Baxter 
called the RCMP to ask for a meeting 
the next day about the Van Horne 
investigations. RCMP Superintendant 
J.B. Giroux later testified that he called 
his men off the PC party kickbacks 
leads prior to the meeting with Baxter. 
But at the meeting, Baxter said the 
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Don Whelan, Manager, Sales & Services 
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Amalgamated Dairies Ltd., of Summerside, P.E.I. 
trusts CN Rail to deliver their cheese. Both bulk and 
packaged cheeses are loaded into refrigerated 
trailers and quickly shipped by rail and truck. Result: 
Dependable deliveries of fresh, tasty cheese for 
Canadians throughout Ontario. 
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RCMP “had no mandate” to look at 
party financing and the impression 
among some RCMP officers, docu- 
ments show, was that the government 
had ordered the force to turn a blind 
eye to party kickbacks. Finally, one 
officer went over Giroux’s head and 
blew the whistle in Ottawa. 

The Baker tavern case—with its 
allegations against Brenda Robert- 
son—broke in early 1974. After Baker’s 
allegations became public, Robertson 
took the matter to the legislature privi- 
leges committee but the PCs closed the 
hearing down after only a few days. 
Premier Hatfield then referred the case 
to the Justice Department. On April 
30, the Justice Department released a 
report that neatly explained away all 
allegations. The department’s report 
focused on Baker’s financial acumen 
and the proposed location of his tavern, 
and made only passing reference to the 
fact that Robertson had talked to a 
liquor licensing board member about 
Baker’s application before a hearing 
on it. 

But the tavern issue had hardly 
disappeared from the headlines when 
Van Horne and his law partner, J. 
Yvon Arseneau, were charged in a 
lengthy conspiracy indictment. Van 
Horne suggested the indictment was 
little more than a graphic description 
of “the way politics has been conducted 
in this province for 100 years; you 
scratch my back, I'll scratch yours.” 
Later Van Horne, a former mountie, 
blasted the RCMP because it “knew 

all about the secret numbered 
-accounts...how contractors were 
coerced...[into] giving kickbacks, fixed 
_ percentages of all moneys received 
_ from the government....In this setup, 
you have a conspiracy to cover so 
many criminal acts...as to make Water- 
gate look like any regular Sunday 
_ night bingo game.” Van Horne pleaded 
guilty to one charge of influence 
_ peddling and received a suspended 
| sentence. 
| In November, 1974, The Financial 
_ Post carried the first news story on 
how the N.B. kickbacks system opera- 
ted; Richard Hatfield’s government 
was re-elected in that year’s provincial 
election anyway. Still, the issue refused 
to disappear. After the election, the 
Mounties finally decided to pursue 
their kickbacks investigation, and Yvon 
Arseneau, Van Horne’s law partner, 
was found guilty of corruptly giving 
Van Horne money. Interestingly, the 
key prosecution witness was a man 
named Camille Deschenes who claimed 
he gave Arseneau $5,000 and Van 
Horne $500. Deschenes was an unlikely 
star witness. Earlier, according to testi- 
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Sydney Steel Corporation, Sydney CN Rail, Sydney 


Made to order. 


By using specially constructed cradles 
and modified flat cars that allow for the curves and 
turns of the road, CN Rail helps Sydney Steel 
of Sydney, Nova Scotia deliver 39 and 78-foot rails. 
Result: Safe, dependable handling and 
shipment of rails across Canada and the US. 
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mony at the trial, when Deschenes 
needed credit so he could borrow 
money to build a motel in Sugarloaf 
Provincial Park (being developed by 
Van Horne), he went to the Campbell- 
ton Bank of Nova Scotia with $15,000 
in cash and persuaded the manager 
that it was really $100,000. Deschenes 
said he preferred to put it in a security 
box rather than deposit it in an account 
to keep it from the income tax people, 
a not uncommon practice at the bank, 
the manager said later. 

But if the Justice Department con- 


bopel 


Special Report 


cluded that Deschenes was a “credible 
witness,” they decided that—like Mel 
Baker—Billy Sargent, a Newcastle 
trucker, was not. 


n April, 1975, one month after the 

Arseneau trial, Sargent told John 
Trevors, a Chatham lawyer and former 
federal PC candidate, that he had to 
pay the party kickbacks of 4% ona 
beer-hauling contract. Trevors went to 
the RCMP. Sargent’s story was that, 
in January, 1971, three months after 
Hatfield was elected, he was told he 
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would lose his beer-hauling contract 
and was advised to see W. Wilson Wel- 
don, the county Tory association presi- 
dent. After the meeting Weldon wrote 
a letter to Francis Atkinson. “It was on 
this young man’s account,” Weldon 
told Atkinson, “that we have been able 
through Hon. Horace Smith to get 
some of his haulage of beer and liquor 
restored...Mr. Smith advised a visit by 
Mr. Sargent to you, and after you 
interview this young man, I trust that 
the arrangement can be made to add 
the Newcastle outlet to his work of 
beer-hauling.” 

Sargent says he met with Atkinson 
three times and also with finance com- 
mittee member James MacMurray and 
cabinet minister Horace Smith. In 
addition to the 4%, Sargent claims, he 
had to pay the party $600 in each of the 
1972 and 1974 federal elections. Sar- 
gent’s allegations were bolstered by the 
fact that he knew Atkinson’s private 
phone number, the name of Smith’s 
secretary, and said he’d seen photo- 
copies of his cheque in MacMurray’s 
office. 

On Feb. 9, 1977, without giving the 
Justice Department prior notice, the 
RCMP raided the offices of Atkinson, 
Lawrence Machum, and James Mac- 
Murray as well as Atkinson’s home 
and the Royal Trust Co. in Saint John. 
They hit the jackpot with Atkinson’s 
copious notes. 

On April 18, 1977, Atkinson was 
charged with extortion in the case of 
Lloyd and Ruby Rideout of Frederic- 
ton. Their trucking company hauled 
beer; they claimed they were also forced 
to pay kickbacks to the PCs. The new 
Justice minister, Rodman Logan, told 
the legislature Billy Sargent’s allega- 
tions wouldn’t stand up. They were 
either “untrue or could not be substan- 
tiated.” Sargent simply wouldn’t be a 
“credible witness.” 

Two months earlier, on March 2, 
1977, Opposition leader Robert Hig- 
gins had demanded that Hatfield calla 
royal commission investigation into 
the whole issue of political party fin- 
ancing. He accused the government of 
running a kickback scheme and gave 
details of the July 18, 1972, meeting at 
the Diplomat Motel. He also accused 
the Justice Department of thwarting 
the RCMP investigation into kickbacks 
in 1973. Nine days later Hatfield agreed 
to a judicial inquiry, but only into 
allegations against the Justice Depart- 
ment. N.B. Supreme Court Justice 
C.J.A. Hughes was named to conduct 
it. Neither the judicial inquiry nor the 
first Atkinson court case cleared the 
province’s by-now poisoned political 
atmosphere. 
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Captain Morgan White. 


COOL, CLEAR, REFRESHING TASTE. 


Teen natn anseesnienonnceennenee 
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At Atkinson’s 1977 preliminary 
hearing, the Rideouts said they had 
made three payments linked to a per- 
centage of their earnings, but the 
defence argued that since there were 
no physical threats and no personal 
gain, there was no extortion. Deputy 
Provincial Court Judge William Tip- 
pett dismissed the charge. 


hief Justice Hughes’s report was 

released in early 1978. He found 
that the Justice Department had not 
“improperly” interfered with the 
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This summer, after Francis Atkinson 
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FOURRURES- FURS LIES 


49, St. Francois, Edmundston, N.B. 506-735-4738 


Special Report 


RCMP kickbacks investigation in 
1973, that Baxter didn’t know of 
Matchett’s information and that Baxter 
had aright to comment on the direction 
of an investigation. Besides, he noted, 
Giroux had accepted responsibility for 
the decision not to follow up on the 
kickbacks leads. Higgins resigned and 
was later named Court of Queen’s 
Bench judge. 

Despite those conclusions and 
Richard Hatfield’s best efforts, the 
kickbacks scandal refused to go away. 


uality 


Since 1948 Atlantic Canada’s 
only manufacturer of fine furs 


was convicted on a second charge 
relating to the kickbacks scandal, Joe 
Daigle, Higgins’s successor as Liberal 
leader, called a press conference to ask 
for Hatfield’s resignation because he 
said Hatfield had “lied” to the legisla- 
ture March 2, 1977, when he said, “I 
have no knowledge of a kickback 
scheme to raise money for the Progres- 
sive Conservative party and I do not 
believe such a scheme exists.” Hatfield 
then called a press conference to say he 
was sticking to his story and that 
Daigle was “gutless.” 

Many Tories complain that New 
Brunswick’s Liberal government 
operated no differently between 1960 
and 1970. During a sharp exchange 
between Higgins and Horace Smith in 
1977, for example, Treasury Board 
Chairman Jean-Maurice Simard kept 
interjecting the names “Rattenbury, 
McEIman.” He was referring to two 
Liberal senators, Nelson Rattenbury, 
now deceased, and Charles McE]man. 
Finally, Smith charged: ‘Before 
1970...1 had facts...that would have 
been really incriminating evidence 
against members of the then govern- 
ment of 1960....There are people in 
very high places today who might not 
be sitting there if that information 
were released.” 


Whatever the merits of the Tories’ 
arguments, the fact remains that it was 
the Conservatives who were hoist with 
their own petard of political fund- 
raising activities. And the kickbacks 
affair isn’t over yet. Both Atkinson’s 
conviction and sentence are under 
appeal, and nine other charges of 
influence peddling against him, invol- 
ving alleged kickbacks from such com- 
panies as Sherwin-Williams Company 
of Canada Limited and Sutherland 
Marine and Equipment Limited of 
Fredericton, are also tied up in 
appeals. They may go to trial in the 
near future. 


he final judgment on the kickbacks 

scandal will be given by New 
Brunswickers. Hatfield’s government 
barely survived the 1978 provincial 
election and continues to cling to 
office chiefly because a renegade 
Liberal MLA accepted the Speaker’s 
job in the legislature. Presumably the 
Liberals will try to put the kickbacks 
scandal at the heart of the next 
provincial election campaign, when- 
ever it is held. 


When the voting is over, New 
Brunswickers will have answered the 
final question in our Kickbacks Quiz: 
Would you buy a used government 
from Richard Hatfield? Re 
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“Sf the new boy doesn't learn .... 


to stay nearby at the Holiday | 
Inn, bes going to spend the rest 
of bis career clawing his way to 


the middle’ 
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Whatever you need to be near, 
there's a Holiday Inn nearby. — 


oliday Inn has more 
than 60 hotels across 
Canada. So it’s more 
than likely we’ve got one just 
where you need one. And it’s, 
probably, within minutes of 
your clients. All our hotels 
feature the same famous 
standards, to make you feel 
comfortable and pleasantly 
welcome. 
As a business traveller, 


you will also appreciate 
numerous extra-special fea- 
tures. Like free guest parking, 
spacious conference rooms, 
special corporate and group 
rates, seminar packages, and 
Inner Circle® membership. 

ext business trip, stay 
with Holiday Inn. Be- 
cause were closer to 
what you need to be near. 


VV 


Number One in* people pleasing. 


orreservations, call, toll- 

free: In British Colum- 

biaandAlberta,1-(800)- 
268-8811; in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritimes, 1-(800)- 
268-8980; in Toronto, 486- 
6400; in Montreal, 878-4321: 
your nearest Holiday Inn or 
your travel agent. 


EMPLOYERS 


LOOKING FOR HIGHLY QUALIFIED 
ENTHUSIASTIC WORKERS? 


Campus recruiting is a 
wise investment! 


We have 19 offices located 
at major post secondary 
institutions throughout Atlantic 
Canada. 


Canada Employment 
Centres on Campus offer many 
services to employers. 


We can: 


Publicize your job openings 
Pre-screen Applicants 
Refer highly qualified 
candidates 

Schedule your interviews 
Provide interview facilities... 
..and a range of other 
services. 


Graduates are available in 
a wide range of academic, 
trades and technical fields. 


A list of all Campus offices is 
available from any Canada 
Employment Centre. 


Call us, we're listed under 
Government of Canada, 
Canada Employment and 
Immigration Commission. 


Don't delay Invest in Canada 
Invest in Canadians! 


YOUR COMPETITION 
IS RECRUITING NOW! 


has 


Canada 
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Employment and 
immigration Canada 
Emploi et 
immigration Canada 


Scott (left), Gozna (right) with 7-year-old Jody Vincent 


Bionic limbs: 
A breakthrough in 
New Brunswick 


Few people know there’s a top bionic research centre in Fredericton. 
Maybe because things aren't the way they look on television 


hen most laymen think of bio- 

engineering, they think of tele- 

vision programs like Six Million 
Dollar Man: Bionic men, women, and 
even dogs leaping out of third-storey 
windows and running across the screen 
in slow motion to smash through brick 
walls. That sensationalized view of the 
reality of myoelectric prosthetics—the 
science of creating artificial arms and 
legs that will respond, as the real ones 
do, to signals from the brain—may 
explain why most of us aren’t as im- 
pressed as we should be by the real 
achievements of the University of New 
Brunswick’s Bio-Engineering Institute, 
North America’s foremost research 
centre for the development of artificial 
limbs. 

It’s difficult to explain the excite- 
ment Prof. Robert Scott, the Institute’s 
director, and Dr. Eric Gozna, a Fre- 
dericton surgeon, felt last year when 
they watched a young amputee use her 
artificial hand to pick up a Styrofoam 
cup—without crushing it. Her success 
with the cup signalled an important 
bio-engineering breakthrough—sen- 


sory feedback. 

A myoelectric hand works like this: 
The brain sends out a signal to a 
muscle or a shred of muscle in what is 
left of the arm. The muscle, in turn, 
sends out a signal to an electrically 
powered amplifier—“It works some- 
thing like a radio antenna,” Gozna 
says—and the amplified signal opens 
or closes the hand. But with earlier 
myoelectric hands, there was no sen- 
sory feedback. The amputee had no 
idea how much pressure the hand was 
exerting. She wouldn’t have dared to 
use it on a Styrofoam cup, for fear of 
scalding herself with coffee. Since then, 
10 amputees have been fitted with 
UNB-designed sensory feedback 
apparatus. Eventually, says Gozna, 
who is a graduate in electrical en- 
gineering as well as a surgeon, it will be 
standard equipment. 

The UNB Institute is one of only 
three or four places in the world making 
major advances in the field of myo- 
electric prosthetics. Its course in fitting 
the devices is the only one offered 
anywhere. But the Institute is so little 
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“An epic clash 


between political power 
and industrial might. 


And it all happened, right here, 
a mere twenty years ago.” 


In June 1960, Louis Joseph Robichaud Here’s a book for any Canadian with a 
became Premier of New Brunswick. feel for our history. A great Christmas gift for 
His election was the start of a decade- someone living away. Written by a man who 
long battle for reform. A gutsy Acadian pits was front-row-centre for the whole 
his hopes, dreams, desires and ferocious will performance. 
against the entrenched and reactionary Only $4.95 in quality paperback. Order 
forces, controlled by billion- yours, today! 


aire, industrialist Kenneth Colin Irving. 

“Little Louis” offers the new way. K.C. 
Irving likes things the way they 
are, his way. 


Published in Nova Scotia 
by Lancelot Press 


Quality Paperback 


$A. 95 


At your local bookstore, 
or order by mail. 


\\ 


OR Lancelot Press Ltd., Box 425, Hantsport, N.S. BOP 1PO 
Atlantic Insight, 6088 Coburg Rd., Halifax, N.S. B3H 124 


Author JOHN EDWARD BELLIVEAU ; 
is a former journalist, advertising executive, sy arr 
and political advisor. His previous books ‘ ease bs eG ee cine a copies, vee eri 
include: The Coffin Murder Case; Running Far In, a CLOSES cap 2 ass eS ie inate 98 eque or Money Urder. 
history of the Shediac Bay communities; The : 
Splendid Life of Albert Smith and the Women i IPs ass 6s ae ee En Rieipis erate tai e Ree Soa ta. 8 as 
He Left Behind. J.E. Belliveau is presently 
completing a social history of his hometown, ; 
Moncton, N.B. 
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DAWSON 
ECISION. 


When you decide to buy 
a good scotch at a reasonable price, 
make the Peter Dawson decision. 


Science 


known locally that there are members 
of the UNB faculty who hardly know it 
exists. Part of the problem is that 
reality can’t possibly match our tele- 
vision-inspired expectations. ‘“Tele- 
vision,” Gozna complains, “has done 
more to set back myoelectric prosthe- 
tics than anything we know of.” 

When a doctor suggests to a parent 
that his child be fitted with a myo- 
electric hand, for example, the parent 
often asks: “Will he be able to crush 
metal?” In truth, the best myoelectric 
hand is capable of exerting a pressure 
of no more than 22 pounds, although 
the fact is enormously satisfying to the 
doctor who knows that 10 years ago a 
similar hand could exert only about 
one pound of pressure: Not enough to 
hold a pencil, and it was twice the size 
and weight of the present model. 

Having to deal with unrealistic 
expectations adds to the natural 
modesty of the quiet-spoken man 
whom Gozna calls “the guiding force” 
behind the Bio-Engineering Institute. 
“The Institute wouldn’t exist if it 
weren't for the drive and single- 
mindedness of Bob Scott,” Gozna says. 
During the 15 years since the Institute 
was founded, Scott has supervised 24 
students working toward graduate 
degrees. The Institute also offers sum- 
mer courses for occupational therapists 
and physiotherapists, as well as 
prosthesitists (who build and fit the 
limbs) and surgeons. The equipment 
demonstrated includes toy dump- 
trucks, trains and airplanes wired to 
activators and used by physiotherapists 
to hold and heighten the interest of 
children being trained in myoelectric 
techniques. 

Those who attend the courses come 
to teach as well as to learn. Last year, 
an Arizona surgeon, Dr. Jim Malone, 
gave a lecture on his experiments in 
attaching artificial limbs in the 
operating room, immediately after an 
operation. He said the procedure 
helped patients both physically and 
psychologically. “We're not advertising 
these things [myoelectric prosthetics] as 
the thing every amputee should have,” 
Scott cautions. “We’re not plugged in 
to absolute truth.” One of the most 
frustrating things about his work, he 
adds sadly, is that “it seems the greater 
the patients’ needs the less we are able 
to do for them.” 

Cost is a major problem. The limbs 
cost between $3,000 and $5,000 each; 
and a growing child will need a series 
of them. “It will be many years before 
man can produce a substitute for the 
human hand,” Gozna says. But, thanks 
to the work of the Institute, that day is 
coming faster. — Alden Nowlan 
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BE FUSSY 
AND STINGY. 
Buy A SMALL_XEROX 
OPIER. 


A key consideration when buying office copiers organization is not only the largest in the country, its 
these days, is price. computer dispatch system also makes it the most efficient. 
It pays to shop around. So now our competitors who bought into your 
And because small Xerox copier prices are now just _hearts on price alone have nothing left to offer. 
about as small as you'll find anywhere, it pays to add You can be both fussy and stingy. 
them to your shopping list. It’s simply a question of talking to the nght people. 
But price alone is not the only consideration. Be PL IR a ae aR a Rc aera aca 
It also pays to be particularly fussy. Mr. Ross Campbell, Xerox Canada Inc., 
First, you have to consider exactly what your 703 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ontario M3C 182 
needs are. | I'd like more information about Xerox small copiers. 
After all, too few features can be as costly as too many. 
Which is why Xerox offers you a greater selection of | Name 
small copiers than anyone else. Title 
But, you also have to be fussy about other things. 
When our customers say “only a Xerox is as good as | Company 
a Xerox”, they’re talking about inexpensive plain paper 
copies that are virtually indistinguishable from the | Address 
original, even on their own letterheads. Cit Boe 
And they’re talking about a reliable product, backed | y 
by the comforting fact that the Xerox nationwide service Pasta trode: 2s Phone S56 


XEROX 


Only Xerox makes copiers in Canada. 


XEROX isa registered trademark of XEROX CORPORATION used by XEROX CANADA INC. as a registered user. 
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Blocking/shaping 

in vertical position 
rather than in horizontal 
position, eliminates sagging 
and blocks/shapes draperies 
in their normal hanging 
position. 
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Real life television 


Norman Cohn of Hunter River, P.E.I., makes pioneering 
videotape documentaries—intense, compassionate, and often shocking 


portraits of people’s daily lives 


hen wesee her first at 6:30 in the 
morning, Michelle, 10, is a 
sleepy little girl whose hair has 
just been washed by the nurse at the 
Izaak Walton Killam Hospital for Chil- 
dren in Halifax. Forty-five minutes 
later, she receives her first medication, 
preparing her for the removal of a 
brain tumor. Asleep by the time she 
enters the operating room, she is 
awakened, surgeons and nurses re- 
assure her, explain what they'll be 
doing, and then she receives the anes- 
thetic. By now, remarkably, we feel we 
already know her. The anesthetic takes 
effect immediately, she stops talking, 
she’s gone. Her head, a lifeless thing 
now, is shaved. Surgery 
continues for almost four 
hours and initial tests indi- 
cate a malignant tumor. 
When Michelle awak- 
ens, unmedicated, in in- 
tensive care, she screams: 
“Headache! Oh my God! 
My God! I want Mom- 
my!’? Not only is she 
smothering in her own 
indescribable pain, she is 
also forced to contend 
with the noise of a radio, 
the moans of other child- 
ren, the murmurs of the 
staff and the sounds of 


ject, no narrator interprets or distracts. 
The day is so real it verges on the 
surreal. 

“TI think that recording what people 
really do is important,” Cohn says. 
“Not what they say they do, which is 
what a narrator or areporter does, but 
recording what people actually do. I 
think it’s important historically, I think 
it’s important artistically, I think it’s 
important educationally. It gives the 
viewer a chance to think for himself. 
Many people set out to make a tape or 
a film about something with a sense of 
trying to illustrate what is already 
known. I start, I think genuinely, by 
feeling that I don’t know what’s going 


the equipment. Her re- |V that’s unlike any you've ever seen 


sponses are monitored, she is medi- 
cated, comforted, and lapses again 
into unconsciousness. By mid-after- 
noon her mother is by her side, and by 
evening, they’re able to talk. We see 
them last, mother and child, hands 
clasped over the bed rail. The next day 
the tumor is found to be benign, and 
two weeks later, Michelle returns home. 

The intensity of the experience 
defies verbal description: We’re struck 
by the compassion of the hospital 
staff, appalled at the racket in intensive 
care but, above all, amazed at our 
ability to care. We’ve been watching a 
videotape, one in a Series dealing with 
children in hospital, made and edited 
by Norman Cohn, whoruns the Centre 
for Television Studies in Hunter River, 
P.E.I. It’s television unlike anything the 
most jaded viewer has encountered. 
The camera never strays from its sub- 


on. It’s using the camera as a tool of 
inquiry, rather than as a tool of expres- 
sion or interpretation.” 

Cohn is a video pioneer who has 
used his social science background and 
his interest in television to explore 
child development first in Chicago, 
then at the University of Massachusetts 
School of Education and in several 
U.S. public school systems. He says he 
decided to pursue his new art form— 
“I’ve never met anyone else in the 
world who’s doing this”—in Prince 
Edward Island both because he likes 
the place and because he wants to 
prove a point. The technology is por- 
table and accessible. He could, he says, 
work on his craft anywhere. 

Cohn tries to make himself an 
unobtrusive extension of his camera. 
In the past four years, he’s built a video 
publishing house of about 100 daily 
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DINING ROOM 
AND LOUNGE 


The Captain’s House of Chester is making special plans for 
this Holiday Season. On Christmas Day they will present a 
memorable feast in the grand festive tradition. For a Christmas 
to remember, reserve now. 

And on New Year’s Eve, dinner will be served at 7:30 to 
begin the party to sing Auld Lang Syne and welcome the New 
Year 1981. Special transportation is being arranged. Advanced 
tickets for singles, couples and large groups, now available. 

For details, prices and times of these great holiday events, 
call 455-0384 from Halifax/Dartmouth and (902) 275-3501 
elsewhere. 


CHESTER, NOVA SCOTIA 


portraits, half of them focusing on 
children, usually in institutions. 
Fifteen are about children like 
Michelle at the Killam. Six have been 
edited, and since he began marketing 
them early this year, they have found 
buyers not only in Canada and the 
United States, but also in Denmark, 
Sweden and Japan. There is no nar- 
ration to be translated and the 
situations are so specific they deliver a 
universal message. 

The tapes are accompanied by 
background information on the child, 
but Cohn says the material should not 
be handed out until the tape has been 
viewed. Often there is no immediate 
discussion, and when it comes, it may 
deal with specific situations that can be 
changed—noise levels, communica- 
tions, the tone of voice—but the more 
profound lesson is the reminder that, 
fundamentally, medicine is a caring 
profession. “By focusing on the child, 
you're focusing on things that affect 
that child. You’re not evaluating the 
care, but you’re understanding the 
child’s experience.” 


f there’s a single word to describe the 

reaction to the portraits, it’s shock. 
“Some people are stunned by the inten- 
sity of seeing someone, as if they’ve 
seen a person for the first time in their 
lives. As if they’ve never seen people 
before. Some people are really 
shocked because it’s not what they 
expect. We hardly ever look at 
anything for more than 20seconds ata 
time,” Cohn says. “The tendency is to 
turn the camera on when something 
important happens, at which point 
you've already admitted your bias. 
The kind of common, ordinary, 
undramatic experiences that people 
have are the ones which almost never 
appear in any kind of record, yet often 
those experiences are what dominate 
people’s lives.” - 

Cohn’s technique flies in the face of 
conventional television practice and, 
for that reason, none of his portraits 
has appeared on network TV. He 
argues that non-fiction television has 
not made the transition from print to 
visual. At the moment, it is still a 
verbal medium ignoring its. visual 
possibilities. 

As time passes, Cohn believes, his 
expanding video library will become 
increasingly valuable. “I think of 
myself as a historian, a historian of the 
present, because I make a kind of 
continuing collection of portraits, 
which are case studies—docu- 
mentaries of how people spend a 
particular day in their lives.” 

— Martin Dorrell 
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STEP AHEAD NO MATTER HOW YOU LOOK AT IT. 


All dressed up or as informal as you please. In its standard form the Chevy 
Chevette gives you great value with its base equipment. Dress up 

Chevette and you've got yourself one very special little car...two-toned, chromed, 
roof-racked and ready to roll. See your Chevy dealer for the many ways you can 
dress up Chevette. Then watch the heads turn. Chevy Chevette... plain or fancy, we 
think it’s one of the best deals in town. Based on Transport Canada approved test 
methods, standard equipped 198] Chevette’s fuel economy rating for combined city 
and highway is 40 MPG (7.1L/100 km)* 


Lease or buy a new Chevette at your Chevrolet dealer today. 


*Remember, these fuel consumption economy figures are estimates. The actual results you get will vary 
depending on the type of driving you do, your driving habits, your vehicles condition and optional equipment. 
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Dinner at 
the Night Watch 


the menu...the music... 


the mood... 
and the magic walls. 


Yl 


Two of our walls keep changing con- 
stantly. Because they're window walls, full 
of sky and harbour and city view. Like a 
magic floorshow to accompany a memorable 
dinner. 

Steak Diane isa specialty. So is succulent, 
thick, tender roast beef. Seafoods are a 
triumph. And our dessert tray takes people's 
breath away. 

Come dine, dance to our live music, feast 
your eyes on our view. We'll be expecting 
you. Soon. 


The Night Watch 


CP Hotels {X& 
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This union leader 
hates strikes 


As head of District 26 of the United Mine Workers, 
Bull Marsh won tough contracts but took flak from 
other unionists. Now, as the union’s chief lobbyist, 
he says his miners still come first. 


editor would take him out. The role is too contrived: A 

rough-talking, street-fighting coal miner from New 
Waterford whose close friends include some of Cape 
Breton’s most prosperous businessmen; a battle-scarred 
union boss who spends his weekends winning blue ribbons 
with a pair of champion Labrador retrievers; a wily 
strategist who led Cape Breton’s most militant workers for 
22 years without a strike. 

But if he made it into the novel, there’d be no problem 
with the movie. However unlikely his role, Marsh plays it 
with the cheerful pizzazz of a born ham. His short, stocky 
frame carries a faint but ominous hint of » 
godfatherly power. Even his face bears 2 
evidence of a contradictory personality: 
A shock of hair slips boyishly down 
across his forehead, while his right ears 
looks as if some forgotten enemy took a 
bite and never returned. The coarse lips | 
smile easily, and he frequently punc- 
tuates his conversation with a rasping 
chuckle. 

On October 1, Marsh stepped down 
from his $35,000-a-year job as president 
of United Mine Workers District 26, 
which represents more than 5,000 coal 
miners in Cape Breton, mainland Nova | 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and assumed 
the presidency of the UMW’s newly 
formed Canadian Coal Council. He’l 
be the union’s chief lobbyist, arguing for | 
greater emphasis on coal as an energy | 
source and the opening of new coal 
mines, and opposing nuclear power and | 
the extension of a natural gas pipeline | 
into the Maritimes. Fie 

Admirers and critics agree that Wily strategist.. 
Marsh, who has proven himself to be a virtuoso at 
wringing blood from government stones, is well suited to 
the lobbyist’s role. Over 22 years, he negotiated a sixfold 
increase in miners’ wages and a contract that includes four 
weeks’ vacation and 12 statutory holidays. Most of these 
gains came during a period when the coal industry was 
thought to be dying, mines were closing and union rolls 
were dwindling. In the process, Marsh became an evangelist 
for the industry, preaching the gospel of coal’s eventual 
resurrection as an energy source. 

Marsh’s own coal mining career began in 1938 at the 
age of 16 in New Waterford’s No. 12 Colliery. Originally 
known as a brawler and a drinker, he gave up drinking for 


Pesiorw “Bull” Marsh appeared in a novel, any sensible 


Chateau Halifax 


Scotia Square (902) 425-6700 good after a particularly serious fight following a New 


Waterford Dodgers semi-pro baseball game. (Marsh served 
as catcher and coach.) But he remain ugnacious. In 
CP and KI are registered trade marks of Canadian Pacific Limited. d co ) has ed Peer 
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SHE'LL 
SPOIL YOU FOR 
SOMEONE 
ELSE. 


She's an award-winning * Manpower 
office temporary. The one person to have in 
when your regulars are out. You'll be 
impressed with her productivity. And how 
smoothly she fits into your office environment. 
We know because of our innovative Predict- 
able Performance System. It takes the 
guesswork out of selecting our best temporary 
for your particular needs. The next time you 
have more work than workers, please call us. 
We'll spoil you for other temporary services. 
*Her sterling silver necklace by Tiffany was 
awarded for excellent on-the-job performances 
as evaluated by our customers. 


POWER’ 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 


® 
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1952 in his first act of union militancy, he led a crowd of 
miners to New Waterford’s No. 16 Colliery where they shut 
off the ventilation fans and forced the mine to stop 
operating. To hear Marsh tell the story today, it was less a 
strike against the coal company than a protest against 
fellow workers whose constant, unco-ordinated wildcat 
strikes were depriving Marsh of the right to work. He 
quickly cemented a reputation as a hothead who would tie 
up pits at the slightest excuse. When he won the district 
presidency in 1958, after six years of adroit union politick- 
ing, there was no joy in company headquarters. 

Two decades of unprecedented labor-management 
peace followed. Marsh ruled the district with an iron hand. 
Despite a wave of mine closures (union membership 
dropped from 9,000 in 1952 to less than 3,000 before 
edging up again in the late Seventies), he wheedled 
generous contract settlements. But he insisted that miners 
abandon strikes as a way to settle grievances. Marsh says 
his aversion to strikes dates from the UMW’’s last contract 
walkout in 1947. The company used the three-month 
shutdown to carry out badly needed maintenance, and 
when the miners finally settled, they “lost everything but 
their underwear,” according to Marsh. “I had a good old- 
fashioned stinking rotten look at a dirty, miserable, rotten 
strike and what we accomplished with it, and I’ve been 
opposed to them ever since.” 

Marsh’s emphasis on bread-and-butter issues provoked 
complaints that he ignored broader trade union principles. 
He still boasts that he never read a 1974 royal commission 
report lambasting the UM W’s lackadaisical attitude toward 
safety in Cape Breton mines. And he supported former 
UMW international president Tony Boyle right up to the 
day Boyle was indicted for ordering the murder of his 
reformist opponent, Joseph Yablonski. He never hesitated 
to order his men across other unions’ picket lines, an 
unheard-of breach of solidarity in Cape Breton that once 
earned District 26 the label, Bill Marsh and his 
Marshmallows. 

“To hell with them,” he snaps, when reminded of the 
incident today. “We have a contract, legal and binding. My 
name is on it. When I sign, I sign for all my coal miners. 
The contract tells us to go to work under the terms of the 
agreement....So1 just give that leadership, and I don’t give 
a continental hell for any of them. They don’t pay me. My 
men pay me.” 

Though he says he doesn’t care for the opinion of fellow 
union leaders, Marsh has always assiduously cultivated his 
public image. He never turns down an invitation to speak 
at Rotary clubs or a chance to promote the future of coal. 
A CCF activist during his early days in the coal mines, he 
eventually abandoned the NDP for political neutrality, 
often joking that he was an NDP-er in New Waterford, a 
Tory in Halifax, and a Liberal in Ottawa. When Allan 
MacEachen came through with a promised new coal mine 
at Lingan, Marsh found it hard to hide his growing 
affection for the Liberal party. The transition was com- 
pleted when New Democrats helped defeat his brother ina 
1979 mayoralty election in New Waterford. Marsh got 
revenge by helping defeat New Democratic MP Father 
Andy Hogan in February’s federal election. 

Insome ways, Hogan offers the most fitting epitaph for 
the UMW’s 22 years under Bull Marsh. “I think Marsh 
probably played it about as well as he could under the 
circumstances,” Hogan says, “but there are real penalties 
to be paid for that [pragmatic approach]. There’s a loss of 
democracy in the union. There’s a loss of idealism. You get 
this narrow kind of trade unionism in which you don’t care 
for your fellow unionists.” — Parker Barss Donham 
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Everything at IKEA goes toget 


If all these furnishings look as though they were meant for 
each other, there’s a good reason for it. They were— IKEA 
designers think that way. 


Furniture, lamps, fabrics, blinds, rugs, wallpaper and 
tableware — we can furnish your home from the ground up 
with quality, mix-and-match Swedish design at the lowest 
possible price. 


And the beauty of it is, it’s all from IKEA. 


DARTMOUTH: 800 Windmill Road, Dartmouth. 469-5111 
Also in VANCOUVER, EDMONTON, CALGARY, TORONTO, OTTAWA, 


and 31 cities worldwide. 


her.By design. 
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SEND FOR OUR NEW1981 CATALOGUE. 


100 pages of great design ideas in full 


colour. 


Name 


Address 


O55 saad 


Postal Code 
Mail to: IKEA, Box 


V7B 1W2 


Vancouver AMF, B. 
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A dramatic 
breakthrough 

in thermal 
storage ...: 


Thermol 81 —the Energy Rod 
stores heat even when there is 
no sun. 

A unique concept, Thermol 
81, makes traditional rock or 
water storage systems 
obsolete. 


aul 
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| Air Control Unit 
= 


Thermal Storage 


; 


Vertical wall 
active hot air application. 


Now you can store 25,000 
BTUs in 7 cu. ft. at 81°F. 
(27°C.) with versatile and 

efficient Thermol 81. 


Even when where is no sun, 
use Thermol 81 inconjunction 
with active and passive solar 
systems or with heat pumps, 
heat reclamation and solid fuel 
systems and greenhouses. 


Write or visit: 
Fredericton 
Sunpoke Wood Heating Ltd. 
Wilsey Rd. 455-8107 
Saint John 
Alternate Heating Ltd. 
Rothesay Ave. 696-2321 
Halifax 
Country Stove Store Ltd. 
Main St. Dartmouth 435-1658 


Thermol 81- 
The Energy Rod” 


“Another energy saving system for 
the home from Energsave Systems Ltd., 
Oromocto, N.B.” 
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Todd MacDonald and parents, Jim and Edie 


Care-by-Parent: Helping 
parents help their kids 


The new Care-by- Parent unit at Halifax’s Izaak Walton Killam 
hospital keeps sick kids and their parents together. Kids like it; parents 
too. Some doctors, however, aren’t so sure 


en-year-old Todd MacDonald 

would rather be at home in Glace 

Bay, N.S., of course, but he has 
spina bifida, a paralysing disease, and 
often has to make the five-hour trek to 
Halifax for treatment at the Izaak 
Walton Killam Hospital for Children. 
What makes that unhappy situation 
more bearable for Todd is that his 
mother not only stays with him in the 
hospital, she also helps out with his 
care as well: She takes him for tests, 
goes with him when he has to see a 
doctor or a therapist, and even gives 
him his medication. Todd is a patient 
in the Killam’s new Care-by-Parent 
unit, an innovative, hospital experi- 
ment in which parents are encouraged 
to play a real part in caring for their 
own children. 

The attractive, six-patient unit, 
which opened its doors this summer, is 
only the second of its kind in all 
Canada. Care-by-Parent is designed 
mainly for kids who don’t need inten- 
sive nursing care: Sick babies of new 
breast-feeding mothers, children 
who’ve already had a bad hospital 
experience, those admitted for ex- 
tensive testing or chronic sickness, and 
post-surgery patients whose parents 
must learn to take care of them after 
they leave the hospital. Not all medical 


problems, of course, lend themselves 
to such intense parent involvement. 
“We don’t let mums and dads help 
with sutures,” allows Sister Nuala 
Kenny, the doctor in charge of the 
unit. But for many ailments, especially 
chronic care diseases, parent involve- 
ment is a crucial element in long-term 
treatment. Even a relatively simple 
procedure like a tonsillectomy is “no 
small thing” to a preschooler, Kenny 
says, and kids often feel abandoned if 
they’re left in a hospital without their 
parents. 

For their part, Todd’s parents, Jim 
and Edie MacDonald, think Care-by- 
Parent is “a lot better” than placing 
kids like Todd in regular wards. When 
you have to drive all the way to 
Halifax and back just to visit your 
child, Jim says, you often return home 
and then “think of a hundred things 
you should have asked about.” Living 
in, they help with Todd’s hospital care 
and, at the same time, learn how to 
take care of him when he comes home. 
(Both Todd’s parents stayed with him 
and though the unit has room for both, 
usually just mothers come.) 

Surprisingly, not everyone was 
enthusiastic about the Care-by-Parent 
idea when planning for the unit first 
started three years ago. Although Tom 
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Hansom, the Killam’s executive-direc- 
tor, insists that such units “make better 
use of man, money and materials,” 
Sister Kenny admits that “even among 
some very good doctors and nurses, 
there’s an attitude that when kids are 
in hospital, ‘We’ll take care of them 
and send them home.’ ” In the end, lay 
people pushed the Care-by-Parent idea 
and raised the $65,000 needed to con- 
vert, furnish and operate the unit for 
three years. 

Critics argue that a special Care- 
by-Parent unit is redundant because 
the Killam permits parents to stay 
overnight with their kids anyway. Sister 
Kenny counters that, on regular wards, 
“we don’t make any concessions to the 
needs of the parents.” Mothers sleep 
on roll-away cots that nurses trip over 
on their rounds and often have to stay 
in a room with other kids besides their 
own. Sharon Hawley of New Water- 
ford, N.S., who spent one such night 
on a regular ward with her 15-month- 
old son, Joey, before a transfer to 
Care-by-Parent, says that the “mental 
strain” eased as soon as she was in the 
new unit. She liked the cheery atmos- 
phere and the opportunity to talk with 
other parents in the unit. 

Kenny also claims that, on regular 
wards, “we don’t make parents feel 


adequate.” They are often kept in the 
dark about their child’s treatment and, 
adds Donna Richards, Care-by- 


? | , Car 
If your TV doesn’t work, mies genie eet 
the room’s on us saosin cert arouse 


optimistic the unit will quickly prove 


After a long tiring day you're For Toll-Free reservations at all its worth, even to the skeptics. Already, 
ready to unwind in front of Howard Johnson’s. From Eastern she says, some doctors who originally 
the TV. What if it doesn’t work? — Canada call 1-800-268-4940. opposed Care-by-Parent have since 
Don’t worry. Simply call the From Western Canada, call Aue sane to the ue aiee 
switchboard and we'll send collect (416) 363-7401. Se ee a wae 
someone to repair it immediately. From U.S.A. call 1-800-654-2000. sic ‘regular Tearetl cat Though 
If that’s impossible, and no Or contact your travel agent. the IWK’s Hansom says, “Cost com- 
alternate room is available, parisons don’t mean a thing,” a study 
your night's stay is on us. at Canada’s only other unit, in Van- 


couver, found it cheaper and more 
acceptable to patients and families. 
The Nova Scotia government, of 
course, is concerned about hospital 
costs, and if the unit can break even or 
better—the province allots the 323- 
bed hospital a $220 per diem patient 
rate—it will “reconsider funding in 
three years,” Hansom says. Perhaps, 
by then or sooner, doubters will see 
Care-by-Parent as an integral of hos- 
pital care and not just a frill. Hospital 
spokesperson Francine Gaudet expects 
it won’t take long: “Is keeping a family 
together and offering parents a respon- 
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What does the 
Construction 
industry 

mean to 
the Canadian 


economy ? 


Construction represents: 


16% of the GNP. ‘ 


625,000 direct jobs and an equal number 
in allied industries and professions. 


An estimated 10 billion dollars in taxes 
paid to governments. 


Construction is a vital force behind Canada’s growth and d 
prosperity. It provides Canadians with their essential estate, resource and energy 


needs:—shelter, energy, transportation, conservation and producing industries, home 
canikation: furnishings, office equipment and 
| : | transportation. In periods of eco- 
The Canadian construction worker has the skills to provide nomic stagnation and high unemployment, construction acts 
the structures and facilities required, while putting our as a catalyst since it creates employment, while generating 
manpower to work and using Canadian made material. revenues for governments and for reinvestments by the 
Construction stimulates growth and prosperity in many private sector. This in turn assures a climate of confidence 


areas of the Canadian economy—lending institutions, real which is so vital for a healthy economy. 


We are proud to be a founding member of 
) the Canadian Construction Association since 1918. Canada Cement Lafarge Ltd. 


Corporate Office: 606 Cathcart, Montreal, Que. H3B 1L7 


REGIONAL OFFICES: VANCOUVER @ CALGARY @ TORONTO © MONTREAL @ HALIFAX 
SALES OFFICES: IN ALL MAJOR CANADIAN CITIES 


CAPACITY 
INTEGRITY HELPING BUILD CANADA OVER 70 YEARS 


Dresden Row 
save 25% on 


IN BEAUTIFUL: 


“EH OF AE 
VALLEY” pesian 


Fine glassware imported from 
Romania. Smart new shapes and de- 
signs for gracious dining. Stemware 
items (shown above) suggested re- 
tail $7.00 each -SALE price $5.25 each. 
Decanter suggested retail $36.95 — 
SALE price $27.70. 


Phone or Mail Orders 


CHINA CABINET 
1519 Dresden Row 
Halifax, N.S., B3J 2K3 
(902) 422-2946 


Master ChargeO) VisaQ 

Cheque or Money Order 0 
_ Card No. 

Expires 

Signature: 


Quantity of each: 


__WINE __ CHAMPAGNE 
* CORDIAL oo GOBEET 
____ DECANTER 


Adults bicker, 
pregnant kids lose 


While Newfoundlanders argue over family planning, more 
and more of their teen-agers face unwanted pregnancies 


hen Dr. Helen MckKilligan, an 

associate professor of maternal 

and child health at Memorial 
University’s medical school, looked 
into records at a St. John’s hospital, 
she discovered that 91% of the 371 
teen-agers who gave birth there in 1975 
were not married when they got preg- 
nant. Nearly half the young women 
(aged 14 to 19) married before they 
delivered, most of them within three or 
four months of conception. If they 
follow the North American pattern, 
half will be divorced by the time they’re 
30. Newfoundland teen-agers, McKilli- 
gan concludes, “urgently need acces- 
sible, appropriate birth control ser- 
vices.” They aren’t getting them. 

Newfoundland has the highest 
birthrate to women under 20 of any 
province and teen-agers there are twice 
as likely to have children as teen-agers 
in Canada generally—perhaps three 
times as likely if they live in some rural 
areas of the province. In 1977, the year 
on which the provincial Health Depart- 
ment has the most detailed statistics, 
more than 10,000 children—18% of all 
births—were born to women under 20. 
Dr. McKilligan figures “one girl in 
three in this province will have a baby 
as a teen-ager.” 

Not everyone who looks at those 
figures concludes there’s a problem. 
The province’s chief medical officer, 
Dr. David Severs, says, “Eighteen or 
19’s not too bad, is it?” A letter to the 
editor urges the provincial government 
not to fund Newfoundland’s Planned 
Parenthood agency because it “pro- 
motes several artificial means of birth 
control such as ‘The Pill’ and other 
gadgets... and could inherently be 
promoting promiscuity.” Tom Mills, 
whoruns the St. John’s Roman Catho- 
lic Archdiocese’s Family Life Bureau, 
which offers marriage and family coun- 
selling as well as a prenatal course for 
single mothers, says, “There seems to 
be a serious problem, but it should be 
more accurately defined.” Mills sug- 
gests Newfoundland’s teen-age birth- 
rate may be inflated by the province’s 
low abortion rate. 

Newfoundland hospitals perform 


few abortions (although the operation 
is rarer in P.E.I. and New Brunswick), 
but about half the women who termin- 
ate their pregnancies are under 20. 
There is no way to estimate the number 
of other young women who have abor- 
tions outside the province. (Long wait- 
ing lists at home would put them over 
the 12-week limit.) 

Dr. John Ross, who sits on the 
therapeutic abortion committee of the 
Health Sciences Centre in St. John’s, is 
a family practitioner who worked for 
many years in rural hospitals around 
Newfoundland. He’s distressed at the 
growing number of outport teen-agers 
coming in for abortions. “It means 
they’re being abandoned,” Ross says. 
He thinks it indicates that rural New- 
foundland no longer provides the 
stable, self-contained environment 
where early motherhood was complete- 
ly accepted. And with those changes 
resulting in more young women seeking 
abortions come other setbacks widely 
associated with teen-age pregnancy: 
Complications in delivery, child abuse, 
lost educational opportunities and 
marital breakdown. “The demand for 
abortions only indicates the tip of the 
iceberg,” Ross says. “Teen-agers are 
sexually active. We can’t go on burying 
our heads like ostriches.” 

Whether or not they ever need to 
consider abortion, teen-agers in New- 
foundland can’t avoid being affected 
by fallout from the abortion contro- 
versy. One of their major sources of 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF ENERGY IN CANADA. ONE OF A SERIES. 


ENERS$AVE IS PUTTING 
THE HEAT ON ENERGY LOSS 


Ener$ave is the name of a service. A 
complete, up-to-the moment advisory service 
that gives you the answers on all aspects of 
home insulation and household energy 
conservation. After it gives you the questions! 

Ener$ave is useful, important, and timely. 
What’s more, it is free. And it’s all yours for 
the asking. 

Ener$ave shows you how you can 
implement improvements that will result in 
less fuel consumption in your home. Heat is 
money. And when heat leaks out, dollars drain 
away. That’s what Ener$ave was formed to 
prevent. 


How much can you save? Your home holds 
the answers. 


To benefit from Ener$ave you start out by 
asking us for an Ener$ave Questionnaire. 
(We'll tell you how at the base of this ad.) In it, 
we ask you a lot of questions about your 
house. Its age, size, type of construction; what 
kind of fuel it uses, and the amount of existing 
insulation. When we receive your answers, 
we add them to data we already possess on 
materials, labour, and fuel costs in your 
region. It all goes into the computer. And a 
tailor-made money-saving package for your 
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home comes out. 

That information package is called an 
“energy audit” and it detects where heat—and 
money —are leaking out. Each analysis comes 
with a breakdown of what it will probably cost 
you to put your house in better order: how 
much fuel and money can be saved, and the 
estimated time it will take for the 
improvements or up-grades to pay for 
themselves . 

Because pay for themselves they do. 


$100 million is a lot of saving. 


Ener$ave was introduced in 1977, and since 
then, the people manning the busy phones and 
computers tell us that about 300,000 people 
have told them their home’s “‘life story”’, and 
we in turn have been able to get back to them 
with money-saving programs and 
suggestions. All told, the audits have shown 
these Canadians how they could save 
$100,000,000 a year on home heating. 


$100 million is just the beginning. 

In 1980/81, we are looking to double the 
number of questionnaires handled, and 
homeowner audits provided. 

It’s easy for you to participate, just dial the 


RGY. YOU HAVE WHAT IT TAKES. 


toll-free number you see below. Our 
“HEATLINE?” staff can give you on the spot 
technical information plus details about 
federal and provincial grant and loan 
programs. 

The Ener$ave Service helps each of us do 
something real to better manage our energy 
resources. When you do it, you save a lot of 
money. When millions of Canadians do it, the 
nation saves a lot of energy. And that is one 
good way we reduce our dependency on 
unreliable foreign oil supplies. We’ve all got 
what it takes to use energy more wisely. And 
Ener$ave is making it easier, with the right 
questions and answers. 

To learn more about Ener$ave Advisory 
Service write: Box 4510, Station E, Ottawa, 
K1S 5K3 or telephone toll-free: 
1-800-267-9563. 

Ener$ave is just one of the ways your 
energy supplies are being managed. 

Future ads in this series by Energy, Mines & 
Resources Canada will add to the story. 
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Black Tower isthe 
imported white wine , 

that’s easy to ask for. | 
Its light, refreshing 
taste is preferred by © 

many people. And — 
since good company 
shares similar tastes, 
Black Tower is found 4 
more and more 
in the company 
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cAtlantic Craft Trade“Show~ 


“Retailer. Ss ONE HUNDRED OF ATLANTIC CANADA'S FINEST 
ARTISANS WILL PRESENT AN ALL INCLUSIVE RANGE OF 
CRAFTS FROM STONEWARE TO GRAPHICS. 
February 8, 9 10 ~ 1981 AT THE °Hotel “Nova Scotian ‘Halifax 


FOR INFORMATION CONTACT: 44 .Atlantic Craft Trade°Show~ 
P.O. BOX 519, HALIFAX, N.S. B3J 2R7 OR STEVE SYMS (902) 424-4214 


hood clinic—may collapse because New- 
foundland’s powerful anti-abortion 
lobby is petitioning against provincial 
funding of the three-year-old clinic. 
One quarter of the patients counselled 
there have been under 19. “I’d like to 
see 100% of our patients be teen-agers, 
but obviously other women need the 
services as well,” says Wendy Williams, 
Planned Parenthood’s volunteer 
president. 

Although the organization is only 
helping women use services which are 
legally provided, the province refused 
funding for Planned Parenthood’s edu- 
cational and counselling functions 
because of anti-abortion pressure. In- 
stead, the Department of Health will 
launch its first family planning infor- 
mation program next year by hiring a 
consultant to teach nursing students, 
social workers and physicians how to 
counsel in this area. But Williams 
doubts government employees will be 
free to discuss sensitive areas, since 
Planned Parenthood was turned down 
for having objectives “not consistent 
with government policy,” as Finance 
Minister John Collins put it. “We will 
speak out about the sexually active 
teen-ager,” Williams says. “I don’t 
believe government will do that.” She 
also worries that the government ser- 
vice won’t provide information to 
teen-agers, as an independent clinic 
can. “Our phone is very busy,” she 
says. “It’s a difficult way to counsel, 
but it provides anonymity. One of the 
problems in Newfoundland 1s that you 
cannot scratch your arse without every- 
one knowing.” 

The government’s record on pro- 
moting family planning discussion is 
not good. Church and state aren't 
separate in Newfoundland, especially 
in schools. Each of the province’s 
approximately three dozen school 
boards and their denominational edu- 
cation committees can decide whether 
to teach those aspects of the recom- 
mended family life curriculum which 
fall under “religious instruction.” But 
the Department of Education doesn’t 
make it clear which aspects fall under 
religion. Schools are free to follow 
their church’s line. 

The department takes a neutral 
position on birth control information: 
It’s not prohibited, but it’s not encour- 
aged. The family life curriculum, intro- 
duced first in the lower grades, is just 
beginning to reach teen-agers. It will 
be years before it has any impact. 
While adults bicker over what and 
how to tell them, teen-agers are caught 
in the middle. They won’t wait until 
the fight is over to grow up. Neither 
will their children. — Amy Zierler 
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Sweeny’s Antique S 


One of the 
Finest Collections 
on this Continent 
If you are even mildly 
interested in Antiques, 

you owe yourself a 
visit to Sweeny’s. 
Lookers are welcome. 


OPEN HOURS May Ist to Dec. 23rd 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. — 7 days a week 


Phone (902) 624-8424 Mahone Bay. N.S 
50 miles from Halifax down beautiful South Shore 


INQUESITVIVEE 3222.00 


G ift Shop Street 423-1555 
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Marilyn MacDonald’s column 


Who says you can’t 
take it with you? 


We Canadians drag our national unity problems all over the world 


journalists on one of those if-this-is- 

Tuesday-it-must-be-Lausanne trips 
to Europe. Lyons was our first stop 
following the overseas flight to Paris 
and, after a morning spent driving and 
walking through that ancient seat of 
the first Gallic parliament, we were 
eating a good lunch at a good restau- 
rant in one of the gastronomic jewels 
of France. 

I think I started it. By coincidence, 
the very first thing I’d seen on television 
in France when I’d switched on the set 
in my hotel room was an interview 
with Antonine Maillet. Antonine Mail- 
let, whose Pélagie-la-Charette had 
won the 1979 Prix Goncourt, whose 
other novels and dramas are eloquent 
evidence of the stubborn tenacity of an 
Acadian culture that’s part of my 
Atlantic provinces heritage. 

It was the word “Acadian” that did 
it, I think; pricked up the ears of one of 
our group, a québécois writer. Thé 
Acadian language wasn’t a language 
and certainly wasn’t French, he said. 
Quebec French was real French. 
Acadian French was a mongrel, hope- 
lessly corrupted by English. If we 
hadn’t had a train to catch, we might 
still be there. 

A day later (or two, it got hard to 
keep track) we were in Venice. We 
arrived late at night and crept by 
motor launch to the Grand Canal. It 
was thick darkness. On the land along 
the canal the occasional light, focused 
on the facade of a palace, made it seem 
to lean toward the water and you got 
glimpses of dim streets—alleyways, 
really—which needed only the voice of 
a night watchman and the glimmer of 
his lantern to complete the illusion of 
times long past. 

They told us all the restaurants in 
the city closed at 10 p.m. (it was nearly 
11) but we found one still open just off 
the Piazza San Marco and there we 
were, table of four, two from Ontario, 
one from Alberta, one from the Atlan- 
tic provinces. What did we talk about? 
We talked about federal provincial 
jurisdiction over offshore resources. 
We discussed the need for a new power 
arrangement between Ottawa and the 


: think it started in Lyons. We were 10 


provinces. We excoriated Ontario’s 
economic dominance over the rest of 
Canada. We went at it for hours, or at 
least it seemed like hours. 

Then there was Switzerland. In 
Thun, we walked from the train station 
over cobbled streets to a hotel where 
the windows, with boxes full of rosy 
geraniums, looked out over a picture- 
perfect little square. 

At dinner our Swiss guide, flaw- 
lessly fluent in English, French and 
German, remarked that she sometimes 
found québecois French difficult to 
understand. It was different from 
European French. The rest was inevi- 
table. It was Lyons revisited, but with 
a different pecking order. The Acadians 
got dragged out again. Quebec in- 
dependence. Western alienation. The 
patriation of the consitution. Our two 
solitudes. On and on, through the 
salad, the consommeé, the entrée and 
the fresh blackberry parfait. The Royal 
Family as a unifying symbol. The 
Royal Family as a divisive influence. 
(Somebody said the queen still drew 
crowds in Quebec. “So would King 
Kong,” said somebody else.) Our two 
Swiss guides looked bewildered. 

We used to say Americans were 
unadventurous travellers. We chuckled 
about their seeming lack of ease outside 
their own borders, especially in coun- 
tries where English wasn’t the major 
spoken language. Did they ever travel 
without first insulating themselves with 
a sheath of Holiday Inn reservations 
and assurances that, yes, the dining 
room would serve you a steak or a 
hamburger? We Canadians were more 
sophisticated (probably the result of 
our dual cultural identity). We would 
try the baked tripe. We didn’t always 
boil the water. 

Maybe. But there seem to be some 
things we can’t leave home. Our con- 
flicts are becoming our national iden- 
tity. We wear them instead of the 
maple leaf badge which was supposed 
to distinguish us from those other 
North Americans. And if they remain 
unresolved, they could give us a new 
claim to international eminence. We 
could become the biggest bores in 
the world. eo 
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Someone you know would 


love a gift subscription 


Think of three “someones” and sock away a $13.00 or 


A regular subscription to the award- 
winning magazine of Atlantic Canada 
costs $15.00 a year. Very good value, 
and no mistake. But it 1s Christmas, 
and the gifting season, so we’re trying 
to help you save some money! 

How do you save $13.00? You have 
to be one of the three “someones,” 
taking out a subscription at the special 
rate of $13.00, instead of paying $22.00 
a year at the newsstand. A $9.00 saving 
right there! 


by December 10. 


FREE ANNOUNCEMENT CARDS 


Colorful cards announce your gift. 
We'll mail them for you, or you 
can send them out yourself. 
Card orders must be received 


Of course, to get your subscription 
at $13.00 you must also send two or 
more gift subscriptions, also at $13.00 
each. Saving $2.00 on each. For a 
grand saving of $13.00. 

It shouldn’t be too difficult to think 
of all kinds of worthy friends and 
relatives who deserve Atlantic Insight. 
Perhaps Grandma up in the 
Miramichi, or the kids away at 
Memorial or Mount Saint 
Vincent. 


$6.00 saving. Ho! Ho! Ho! 


With its news, views, pictures and 
people, Atlantic Insight is the perfect 


gift for everyone who loves our own 
Atlantic Canada 


Marketplace is small 
ads that reach 
a big market. 


See page 116 for Order Form 
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for Pastoral Education 


Association canadienne 
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CAPE ACPE 


January 
28-31, 1981 
Citadel Inn 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Theme 


Ministry 
Theology & Practice 


“Thirtieth Anniversary of Supervised 
Pastoral Education in Canada 


For information contact: 
Institute of Pastoral Training 
King’s College, Halifax 


Registrar: Rev. J.M. Scott 
Co-ordinator of Pastoral Care 
Northwood Centre 
2615 Northwood Terrace 

Halifax, N.S. B3K 3S5 
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on Nfid.’s 
offshore 


It went out the window when 
Premier Peckford and Prime 
Minister Trudeau got tough. 


See you in court 
ewfoundland’s hopes for an out- 
of-court settlement of its dispute 
with Ottawa over control of off- 

shore resource development went down 
the tubes with this fall’s constitutional 
conference. Ina flush of pre-conference 
optimism and emboldened by the hard- 
won support of the other provinces, 
Premier Brian Peckford had claimed 
Newfoundland’s strong position was 
“an embarrassment to the federal 
government.” If they couldn't settle 
the offshore, where there was so much 
agreement, he said, there wasn’t much 
hope for the rest of the agenda. There 
wasn’t. Prime Minister Trudeau 
pounced on the offshore resources 
issue as the litmus test of federal 
strength and refused to budge. 

So it is more likely than ever now 
that the Supreme Court of Canada will 
finally have to decide who has the right 
to regulate development off the New- 
foundland coast. Both sides have been 
dressed for the fight since the mid- 
1970s, when Newfoundland’s offshore 
prospects brightened and Peckford was 
just feeling his oats as the minister of 
Mines and Energy. After a flurry of 
legal research and academic analysis, 
the province produced a glossy propa- 
ganda pamphlet setting out its argu- 
ments. Then Joe Clark’s star began to 
rise, and with it, the hope of a political 
solution which Newfoundland wisely 
preferred to the risks of a court 
reference. The last election snuffed 
that chance. 

Now, barring the political equiva- 
lent of a miracle, the dispute could be 
in court as early as this spring. Withan 
announcement on the development of 
the Hibernia oil field expected in March 


Resources 


There'll be no 
political deal... 
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ILLUSTRATION BY RON BAGNALL 


and pressure mounting from the oil 
companies for a settlement, Newfound- 
land can’t wait for another election to 
confirm its claim to ownership of its 
adjacent continental shelf. Legal hands 
in St. John’s and Ottawa, equally 
confident of success, are dusting off 
the thousands of pages of arguments 
they’ve prepared to win the case. 

By most accounts, the case will boil 
down to two questions: Was New- 
foundland a sovereign state when it 
joined Confederation? and if so, What 
rights to its continental shelf did it 
enjoy in 1949? (There’s no question 
that Newfoundland signed up with 
Canada with all its mineral rights 
intact.) It sounds simple, but it’s not. 
Strange twists in Newfoundland’s his- 
tory and persistent fog over the relevant 
international law mean bets on the 
outcome will be strictly hedged. 

By 1926 the British Imperial powers 
had recognized Newfoundland as a 
dominion equal in status to Canada. 
But, bankrupt during the Depression, 
Newfoundland surrendered self- 
government to Britain which assumed 
its debt and appointed a commission 
to govern it. Government by com- 
mission remained until Newfound- 
landers voted to become a province of 
Canada. The 1949 Terms of Union 
restored Newfoundland’s constitution 
and also its dominion status “an instant 
before union.” Newfoundland’s case is 
all but airtight on this point. But if 
Ottawa can prove that Newfoundland 
does not have a stronger claim to 
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ANADA IS THE 

EARLY TRADERS, 

THE EXPLORERS. 
THE ARMY OFFICERS, 
POLITICIANS, 
PREACHERS, BUSI- 
NESSMEN, ARTISTS 
AND ARTISANS, THE 
BUILDERS, THE 
TEACHERS. [heir pre- 


cise and informative 
biographies against 
the background of 
the period in which 
each lived, form the 
Dictionary of Cana- 
dian Biography. 
Already published: 
Volume I (1000-1700) 
Volume II (1701-1740), 
Volume III (1741-1770), 
Volume IV (1771-1800), 
Volume IX (1861-1870), 


Volume X (1871-1880). 
$35 per volume. 


Volume XI, the next 
to appear, is sche- 
duled for late 
summer 1981. The 
accelerated produc- 
tion schedule of the 
Dictionary of Cana- 


dian Biography, is a 
result of special 
support from the 
Social Sciences and 
Humanities 
Research Council of 
Canada. Available 
now at better book- 
stores or contact the 
University of 
Toronto Press, 5201 
Dufferin Street, 


Downsview, Ontario 
M3H 5T8. 


Cornelius Krieghoff, 
Public Archives of Canada. 


DICTIONARY OF CANADIAN BIOGRAPHY 


A nation is the sum of its people. 


Resources 


undersea rights than other provinces, 
the rest of the arguments are of little 
consequence. 

If Newfoundland loses, it will 
probably be because it couldn’t show it 
had rights to its continental shelf as of 
1949. International law governing con- 
tinental shelf rights was developing 
quickly around that time, but it wasn’t 
until 1951 that the International Law 
Commission, a branch of the United 
Nations, declared a coastal state was 
automatically entitled to the minerals 
of its continental shelf. If it had waited 
until 1951 to join Canada, the prov- 
ince’s case would be stronger. 


he road to victory will be full of 

complex turns. The major prece- 
dents, which range from a peculiar 
British criminal case in 1876 to a recent 
dispute between Australia and its 
States, stack up in favor of the federal 
government. But in each case some 
judges disagreed, and in their learned 
discussions are statements which 
support Newfoundland’s claim. 

Privately, federal government law- 
yers are counting heavily on what 
detractors call the “federalist bias” of 
the Supreme Court of Canada. In a 
political settlement, the province could 
plead for a fair deal. But in a Supreme 
Court reference, it comes down to 
leakproof legal detail. 

The Trudeau and Peckford govern- 
ments have locked horns so fiercely 
over this issue because both want to 
control the pace of developments off- 
shore. The federal government, des- 
perate to reduce its deficit, would 
allow rapid development of east coast 
oil and gas fields to build up an 
exportable surplus. The province’s 
Petroleum Directorate says federal 
control under current policies would 
make Canada a “significant exporter” 
of oil by 1987, but an importer again 
by 1995. Newfoundland wants instead 
to space out the start-up of new fields 
in order to ease the boom-and-bust 
impact on the province and to allow 
more time for local industries and 
workers to get in on the action. 

The oil companies won’t show any 
public preference but would be happier 
under a federal regime. Meanwhile, 
they continue to take out two rounds 
of permits and satisfy two sets of 
regulations as both governments assert 


One of the most enjoyable ways to complete a fine dinner 


IS with a snifter of Paarl brandy. Paarl ages all its brandies jurisdiction. Any company could force 
in oak casks for smoothness and flavour. And in the fine the issue into court by refusing to 
tradition of imported Paarl 5 Star Brandy, comes our finest aati es meee te ea Wat 
brandy yet - VSOP. A unique blend of brandies, aged for that, until the dispute is settled, there 
up to 10 years. Costs just slightly more. NEXT TIME TRY won't be any developments to control. 


Imported Paarl Brandies. One good IMPORTED And this time, they say, they aren’t 


brandy has led to another. PAARL crying wolf. — Amy Zierler 
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Montreal and Toronto. Connect to any other destination 
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NOW OPEN 


in time for Christmas 
a unique new toy shop 
in Historic Properties. 


chaseals features stuffed toys 
by STEIFF, famous BROCKLIN 
wooden toys and musical instruments 


and locally produced stuffed animals 
from ROCKINGHORSE CRAFTS 


Halifax, N.S. 
B3J 189 


Historic Properties 
423-5759 aia 


For Men 
and Women 


GOOSE DOWN SOX 


Great to wear around home or as bed 

and sleeping bag sox. Take little space in 
luggage. Bauer Goose Down quilted in 
tough nylon taffeta. Machine washable. 
Colors, Men’s: Taupe, Red, Winter Blue. 
Sizes, Men’s: S(6y,-8), M(8¥,-10), L(10%,-111,), 
XL(12-13). Colors, Women’s: Winter Blue, 
Powder Blue, Red. Sizes, Women’s: S(5-6%,), 
M(7-8),), L(9-10%,). Men’s or Women’s Goose 


Down Sox $16.95 postpaid. 
Order Today! Money Back Guarantee! 


Enclosed is my check or money order for$ 
(Add sales tax where applicable.) 
_] #0347 Men’s Goose Down Sox 


Men’s Size Color 

[_] #0348 Women’s Goose Down Sox 
Women’s Size Color 
Name 

Address 

City 

Province_____ Postal Code 


(_] Send me your FREE color catalog of quality 
outdoor apparel and equipment. 


Dept. ZAN, Box 1230, Postal Station T 
50 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario M6B 4E8 
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But when Michael Robinson gets together with Ellson, his two-foot 
puppet, he can make audiences laugh till they cry. He’s a ventriloquist, 
a magician, a mentalist, and only 17 


S 


eventeen-year-old magician 
Michael Robinson should be 
worried: Half his audience at the 
Truro, N.S., Big Brothers Big Sisters 
supper is under 10 and they’re restless. 
But Robinson, who knows “you have 
to be good to impress kids,” isn’t con- 
cerned. He performs his magic and the 
noisy room quiets. Soon, all eyes are 
on Ellson, his mischievous, two-foot 
dummy. The kids—adults, too—laugh, 
some till they cry, when the pair sing a 
duet simultaneously. Michael Robin- 
son, ventriloquist, magician and some- 
time mentalist, has only been per- 
forming for a year, mostly in Truro, 
but already some people say he has the 
talent to make it big. 

“I’ve seen quite a few ventriloquists 
in the States,” says Archie Murchie of 
Big Brothers, “and he’s as good as 
any.” But Truro, a town of 13,000, 
already boasts such talents as actress 
Lenore Zann and playwright John 
Gray, and Michael is not well known 
yet, even in his home town. He’s 
working hard on it. “I’ll perform for 
anyone who wants me,” he grins. 

His shows combine magic—mostly 
with cards—and ventriloquism, and 
he slips easily from one to the other. 
He’s appeared on cable TV, at service 


club functions, conventions, and adult 
and children’s parties. Jack Piers, of 
Truro, calls him “very impressive.” 
Michael performed for 150 people ata 
spring convention Piers helped organ- 
ize and, “Gee whiz, the feedback I got. 
They were so high on that little fellow.” 
(Michael’s slight.) What Piers finds 
even nicer is Michael’s easygoing per- 
sonality: “He doesn’t think there’s any- 
thing special about his skills.” 

This summer Michael often per- 
formed four shows a week and “made 
a lot of money.” But he says he’s not 
sure how much. Luckily, his magic’s 
better organized than his finances. 
Tricks are carefully logged and timed, 
and Michael admits he takes his magic 
very seriously: “It’s the most important 
thing I do.” Ina year, after he finishes 
school, he plans to turn professional. 

Magic has fascinated Michael for 
“as long as I can remember,” though 
he’s not sure why he devotes so much 
time and energy to it. When he was a 
first-grader, he remembers, a friend 
performed magic tricks for his family. 
His two sisters and two brothers sat 
back and enjoyed; Michael memorized 
the tricks. “I couldn’t watch, I had to 
do.” Then he practised, accumulated 
more tricks. His parents, William and 
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Youth 


Pearl, at first considered it a passing 
phase, but they were wrong. 

During summer vacations now, his 
days revolve around magic. “I get up, 
eat, then practise all day.” It’s either 
cards or Ellson. (He always liked pup- 
pets and got Ellson four years ago.) He 
writes material for ventriloquist 
routines, rehearses in front of a mirror. 
Ellson, he says, is “kind of like I was 
when I was a little kid.” He knows 
Ellson’s just a little dummy and laughs 
when people suggest he takes him 
seriously. “How could I think that 
thing is real? Only his character is 
real.” Some people, however, take the 
dummy so seriously, Michael says, 
that they “forget all about me” and just 
talk to Ellson. Michael likes that: “It 
kind of makes you proud because 
because they think he talks.” Michael 
says he can make anyone laugh but 
Ellson can pull lines he’d never dare, 
and if he asks a girl for a date, she’ll 
even blush. 

Michael might have remained a 
home entertainer, however, if Debbie 
Brown, of the Boys and Girls Club, 
hadn’t caught his act at the club where 
he hangs out. She encouraged him to 
perform for the young kids and that 
got him going. He was shy at first, she 
says, but the “rapture on their faces” 
helped build his confidence. Then the 
400-member club presented him witha 
talent award, show requests poured in 
and Brown began to arrange shows. 

Today Michael’s more sure of the 
skills he’s developed almost all alone: 
“I have total confidence in myself,” he 
says. An experienced magician might 
help him polish his stage presence but 
in the meantime, he plans to “keep 
pushing myself to get better.” His 
cards rarely leave his hands. They fit 
like mitts in winter and his long, 
nimble fingers continually fidget with 
them. He prefers demonstrating ela- 
borate fans and tricks to talking. Some 
trick deals, he says, take years to 
perfect and he’s spent years perfecting 
them. Ata flick, he whips out the four 
aces though a math teacher said the 
probabilities were less than one in a 
million. 

‘A lot of people say I’m just a card 
shark,” Michael says, but he never 
plays. “If ] win I’ma cheat. If Il lose I’m 
a lousy magician.” For shows, he insists 
the host provide his cards so he won’t 
be accused of rigging the deck. But 
most people aren’t that cynical. Some 
of his friends even suggest he’s a better 
ventriloquist than Shari Lewis. “I know 
I’m not,” he says. How does he react to 
comments like that? “I only go home 
and practise more,” he says. 

— Roma Senn 
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ICELANDIC WARMTH | 


Exclusive fashion from Iceland 


This Christmas, give the icelandic 
gift of warmth and quality. 


Cosy Knits for winter warmth. All 
our products are made from the 
famous durable icelandic LOPI 
wool, lightweight and warm; 
Garments— Blankets— Yarns— 
Sheepskins— Weaving Supplies. 
Handknits in beautiful Icelandic 
traditional patterns. Gefijun LOPI 
and patterns. 


ICELANDIC IMPORTS & 
EXPORTS CANADA LTD. 
2094 Gottingen St., Halifax, 
N.S. B3K 3B3 

Tel: 422-5937 Telex: 019-22871 


Dealer enquiries welcome 


Dalton Camp’s column ! an 


What’s the matter’ 
with kids today? ‘. 


Nothing that TV, porn, drugs and the older generation didn’t cause 


a few months ago, there has been 

a worrying increase in juvenile 
crime—mostly vandalism—on Prince 
Edward Island. Of all places, you 
might say. A Charlottetown alderman, 
searching for possible solutions, was 
quoted as saying, “Maybe a punch in 
the mouth will teach those kids some 
respect for authority.” Well now. But 
do you think a kick in the ass would 
teach an alderman some respect for 
those kids? 

Iam something of an expert onthe 
subject of juveniles because I used to 
be one and, as | remember, it was fora 
considerable number of years. Vandal- 
ism was not my cachet; I excelled at 
driving streetcar motormen mad by 
pulling their trollies off the wires. 
Given any reasonable amount of bad 
luck, I could have had a record myself 
and any number of missing teeth. 

None of us, in our gang, came from 
underprivileged homes. Far from it, 
and much worse, we came from God- 
fearing, churchgoing families. To end 
this autobiographical detail, my per- 
sonal career in petty crime and mis- 
demeanors ended at Acadia University 
on a mild day in spring when half the 
residents of Willett Hall gathered out- 
side to smash out the windows of the 
old residence by hitting fly balls off 
baseball bats against the walls. Mean- 
while, inside, the other half of the 
residents were lighting a fire using 
broken furniture for kindling. I suppose 
you would call that white-collar van- 
dalism, with a touch of arson. 

Now that I am fully grown and 
about as adult as Ill ever get, butter no 
longer melts in my mouth. When I 
attend an evening social function and 
have a few drinks, I walk home after- 
ward—along with all the other law- 
abiding citizens who know the law and 
dread the breathalyzer. How else do 
we account for the staggering numbers 
of footsore pedestrians wending home- 
ward from the Legions and the country 
clubs on a Friday night? 

I don’t even litter. But if you’ve 
ever been out on one of these spring- 
cleaning drives along our highways, 
the evidence is overwhelming that there 


A s I read elsewhere in this magazine 


must be hundreds of juveniles around 
who collect garbage in green bags and 
throw it out of speeding automobiles 
while their hair is growing and our 
backs are turned. 

I do not presume to know what to 
do about the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. It’s a problem we are, perforce, 
obliged to leave with social workers, 
the police, the magistrates, and—for 
laughs—the city fathers. Like alder- 
men. It does seem to me, however, that 
every society gets the younger genera- 
tion it deserves, and likely no society 
has been so deserving of its juveniles as 
is this one. 


he present younger generation has 

three things going for it, or against 
it, that my generation didn’t have: 
Television, pornography, and drugs. 
Given the easy availability of each of 
these inspirational cultural activities, I 
suspect my personal history as a mis- 
creant would have been considerably 
more impressive. Today’s youth also 
has fast food, faster films, louder music, 
and the opportunity to pass through 
the entire public educational system 
without learning how to read. My 
generation was raised on a mother’s 
cooking, the Hays Code, Guy Lom- 
bardo, and books with hard covers. 

It does not take a miracle, these 
days, to produce any number of young 
folk who, as they approach their senior- 
ity, are already functionally illiterate, 
tone-deaf, ethically blind, emotionally 
retarded, and addicted to ketchup and 
fried potatoes. 

The people who are pumping vio- 
lence through the television tubes and 
into our homes are not juveniles. And 
they proclaim an adult’s taste in enter- 
tainment, as the ratings indicate. The 
generation now roaming the shopping 
malls and hanging out under the street 
lamps was the first to be raised by the 
one-eyed babysitters produced by RCA 
and Hitachi: Why would they not 
reflect the behavior their elders glorify 
for fun and profit? 

As for the porn, the liberal-minded, 
such as many of us, still have some 
writhing to do with our modern, tran- 
sistorized social consciences. On this 
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drawer liner in four floral patterns. 
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STEARNS & FOSTER CANADA LIMITED 


Sackville Town Centre Mall Mississauga, Ontario. L4Z 1H8 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAMS 
SHOULD BE PRACTICAL 


Required 
| For advertising space for 
your restaurant 
Please call 


Advertising Sales in N.S. 
John Fulton 
Telephone: (902) 423-7365 


In Newfoundland 
Stephen Sharpe 
Telephone: (709) 895-2411 


In N.B./P.E.I. 
F.G. (Mack) McKinney 
So eRe 672-9085 


Education andtraining that your employees cannot 
put into practice on the job, as they learn, can be a 
waste of money. YOUR MONEY. 


The Management Training Centre programs are 
oriented to your situation, the unique demands of 
your company, and the needs of your personnel. 


In preparing your in-house programs, we work 
closely with you to develop a training program 
especially designed for your organization. 


This is the practical and proven way to ensure the 
best results. Contact us to get the best return on your 
training investment. 


For more information, contact: Carol Connor, Atlantic Region Manage- 
ment Training Centre, 1340 Barrington Street, P.O. Box 1000, Halifax, 
N.S. B3J 2X4. Phone: (902) 429-8300 (231, 122, 120). 
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McGill University 
Entrance Scholarships 


To any undergraduate degree program, including Dentistry, Law 
and Medicine, for candidates demonstrating superior academic 
achievement and leadership qualities 


Greville Smith Scholarships $5,000 each 
Five awards per year, renewable for up to three years 
J.W. McConnell Scholarships 


James McGill Scholarships 
J.F. Jewell Scholarships 


Approximately 20 awards each year, renewable for up to three 
additional years $2,500 each 


R.E. Powell Scholarships 
M.W. Wilson Scholarships 


Other entrance scholarships based on high academic achievement: $500 to $1,000 per year. 
Scholarship applications with supporting documents must be received no later than March 1. 


Aes McGill University 
«.’ Montreal 


Scholarships Office, McGill University, 845 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, P.Q. H3A 2T5 
Please send me information on the Greville Smith Scholarships and other entrance scholarships 
to McGill University. 
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The Dresden Arms 
presents... 


BACHELOR’S BRUNCH 


turkey, tomato,bacon& 
asparagus,covered in 


Monte Cristo, 


“OVER 250 PATTERNS TO CHOOSE FROM” 


*WEDGWOOD *GOEBEL ° 
“COALPORT. “HUMMEL Yogurts,Spumoni or 


*MINTON 


UAT CALL 


featuring...Our specialty- 
Vienna Bread,topped with 


delicious cheese sauce. 
Delicious Reuben Sandwich, 


The Great Salami or Improvise! 


ENCORE... 
The Light & Sweet Sherberts 


*ROYAL ALBERT 

*PARAGON 

*ROSENTHAL *SILV 

*ROYAL CROWN DERBY *LIMOGES 
*LAMBETHWARE *COLLECTORS PLATES 
*QUEENSWARE *CHRISTMAS ORNAMENTS 
*MIDWINTER *UNUSUAL GIFTS 


HISTORIC PROPERTIES 
COLLINS COURT MALL 
1869 UPPER WATER STREET 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, B3J 1S9 
1-902-429-2355 
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Our favourite- PEACH BOMBE 
(slices of poached peaches in brandy) 


INTERNATIONAL COFFEES 
Rich coffee with liqueurs 
from around the world. 


DRESDEN ARMS MOTOR HOTEL 


5530 Artillery Place Pai 


Dalton Camp’s column 


issue, put me down as ambivalent. | 
merely think it a fitting and ironic 
commentary on our life and times that 
if you wanted to know what a self- 
proclaimed born-again Christian like 
Jimmy Carter had to say about lust, 
you had to go out and get yourself a 
copy of Playboy magazine. How do 
you think that strikes a young fellow 
who has been raised to honor his 
mother and respect his girl? 

As I said, you won't find any 
answers here to the problems of Char- 
lottetown and elsewhere. And while | 
don’t much admire many of the mem- 
bers of the younger generation today, I 
don’t envy them either. They have 
much to overcome and a lot to live 
down—most of which they got from 
the older generation. 7 


Feedback 


Cabot again 


A further word on the subject of 
John Cabot’s landfall may be of in- 
terest. His party landed, just the once, 
at a latitude he reported as that of 
Dursey Head, Ireland (51° 33’). This is 
about right for Cape Dégrat (51° 37’), 
five miles from L’Anse-aux-Meadows, 
site of Leif Ericsson’s short-lived colony 
of the year 1001. But the northernmost 
point of Cape Breton is latitude 
47°02’°N, and it is doubtful that a 
navigator of Cabot’s unquestioned 
ability would have erred that badly. 

Samuel Eliot Morison, in his 
thoughtful work The Great Explorers, 
gives asecond disproof of the “official” 
landfall: That in order to step ashore 
anywhere south of Cape Bonavista, 
Nfld., Cabot would have had to cross 
the Grand Bank, whose 20 to 80 fathom 
depth he would surely have discovered 
by the casting of the lead. Finding 
bottom, any experienced sailor in his 
place would have turned as nearly due 
west as he could and picked his way 
to the coast, at Trinity Bay or the 
Avalon Peninsula. Ona second voyage 
a year later, one ship developed prob- | 
lems and returned to England; Cabot 
and his four remaining vessels were 
never heard from again. 


Steve Heckbert 
Miramichi, N.B. 


Kudos for Camp 


.I shall continue my subscription to 
Atlantic Insight as long as Dalton 
Camp continues to do his column for 
your interesting and newsy magazine. 


Winnifred Macneill 
Moncton, N.B. 
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The seventh coming 
of Hugh MacLennan 


Book Column 


There may not be a word about Atlantic Canada in Voices in Time, but 
Hugh MacLennan’s new novel is an east coast writer’s book. An epic 


By Silver Donald Cameron 


Cape Breton broods upon final 

things. He broods and works for 13 
years, and inthe end there is a book. It 
is called Voices in Time (Macmillan of 
Canada, $14.95) and the carrion flies 
of the Literature Industry will find in it 
many little infelicities to buzz over. 
But it is asweeping, sobering, visionary 
novel, a terrifying, apocalyptic summa- 
tion by one of the few great men this 
country has ever produced. Hugh Mac- 
Lennan has written a historical novel 
set in the future—and the bewildering, 
dangerous epoch over which he broods 
is Our OWN. 3 

Outside the ruins of what once was 
Montreal, an aging man named John 
Wellfleet struggles to interpret the 
world which existed before the Great 
Fear, the Second Bureaucracy, the 
holocaust. The young man who has 
given him the two iron boxes from the 
rubble—boxes which contain so much 
of Wellfleet’s history, and his world’s — 
knows nothing of the past, which has 
been deliberately obliterated ina spasm 
of revulsion after the catastrophe. 

The book John Wellfleet assembles 
is full of chords and echoes, portents of 
tragedy, memories of love, betrayal 
and loss. The central character of 
Voices in Time is Wellfleet’s stepfather, 
Conrad Dehmel, a German archeolo- 
gist who fetches up in post-war North 
America, having studied the papyrus 
records of a vanished Saharan outpost 
of the Roman Empire and lived 
through and within all the horrors of 
the Third Reich. Fate has made him 
something of an expert on souls and 
their meetings with history, on civiliza- 
tions and their decay. 

These are old concerns for MacLen- 
nan; the Roman town of Oxyrhynchus 
was the subject of his PhD thesis, and 
in The Watch That Ends the Night 
(1958), he was writing that fascism “‘is 
not political at all, it’s simply the 
organization of every murderous im- 
pulse in the human being.” A compara- 
ble sense of despair hangs over Return 
of the Sphinx (1967), whose main 


I Montreal, an aging man from 
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character, Alan Ainslie, is a federal 
cabinet minister destroyed by the 


‘French-English rift, and by such 


wracking dissonances as technology, 
revolution and the challenge of the 


-counter-culture. 


John Wellfleet has also known 
despair, but its roots are far less trivial; 
and the thin note of hope represented 
by the young people for whom he is 
writing his book seems much more 
fully earned. Out of the ruins of Mont- 
real rises a new city and a new genera- 
tion, full of hope and innocence. 
Writing about Alan Ainslie when he 
himself was in his 50s, MacLennan 
seems to have suffered a civil war 
between his conscience, which told 
him he must believe something could 


“at once the 
most serene and 
the most 
tempestuous of 
all his books” 


be done, and his imagination, which 
saw Clearly that the effort would be 
futile. But, like John Wellfleet, Mac- 
Lennan is now in his 70s, well past the 
age of illusion about action and influ- 
ence. He observes, he remembers, he 
predicts. The body fades. The mind 
sheds its distractions. 

MacLennan’s seventh novel thus 
becomes at once the most serene and 
the most tempestuous of all his books. 
He has always been a master of mood, 
and Conrad Dehmel’s experience of 
the airless, menacing claustrophobia 
of Nazi Germany becomes something 
lived, not something read, a kind of 
hydraulic press for the soul in which 
men play double and triple games 


Soon Bese 
Reviewer 


simply to keep breath in the bodies of 
those they love. All the familiar pleas- 
ures of MacLennan persist: The love 
of music, the almost shy expression of 
a powerfully sexual nature, the fascina- 
tion with history, the admiration for 
the Jews, the respect for learning, the 
obsession with the conflicts of fathers 
and sons. : 

MacLennan is still marked, too, by 
the qualities which have marred his 
past books: The impulse to lecture, the 
rigid sense of pattern, the presence of 
an intellectual rather than an imagina- 
tive force behind the narrative. This 
time, though, he has tailored his design 
to enhance his talents and overwhelm 
his weaknesses. John Wellfleet’s out- 
look is didactic, hag-ridden, intellec- 
tual, austere, and so it should be; only 
such a mind would be equal to his task. 

Uncharacteristically, Voices in 
Time never mentions Atlantic Canada; 
all the same, it is an east coast writer’s 

ook. Atlantic Canada is epic country, 
and epic writing concerns the discovery 
of the world and its nature, private 
men immersed in public events. Wars 
and voyages, savage tests and heroic 
endurance, the love of awoman whose 
nature completes the hero’s—those are 
the stories our novelists choose to tell, 
from Raddall and Horwood through 
H.R. Percy and Reshard Gool. 

Voices in Time, finally, is an epic 
set in the ashes of our world, and its 
assumptions are those of Scott, Balzac 
and Tolstoy. The assumption that the 
novelist’s job is to clarify the nature of 
the human beast in society. That the 
novel is an appropriate form for hard, 
nuanced thought about the largest 
issues. That a man owes it to his 
brethren to share with them what he 
has learned in seven decades of constant 
mental and imaginative exercise. 

Ruination, says MacLennan, will 
be unleashed by a people grown clever 
without growing wise. But love and 
beauty and hope may survive even the 
end of the most ingenious and tragic of 
the civilizations yet entertained by this 
earth. 

A slender affirmation. A desperate, 
noble book. : 
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Why Go Somewhere Else? 
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: In a quaint little shop at the end of Montague Street in 
4 Lunenburg, NS., you'll find the essential and the unusual. 
i You can rig your boat, or yourself. Pick up ornamental brass- 
i ware; hooks; anchors; paperweights. Or how about a pair 
H of brass anchor-andirons. 
g We have a complete stock of boating wear: ‘‘Norsewear” 
E Norwegian-style wool sweaters from New Zealand; Sperry 
; “Topsider’’ sneakers, moccasins and boots; ‘‘Henri-Lloyd”’ 
and Helly Hansen foul weather clothes: ‘Seafarer’ 
floatation jackets from Norway. 
For gear, or gifts, including Nova Scotia handcrafts, come in 
. soon. We're open: Monday thru Friday 8:00 am - 5:00 pm; 
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Aluminum Greenhouse/Sunroom 
compare these standard features 
e bronzed aluminum glazing 


e self closing door 
e heavy glass glazing e adaptable construction 
e roof vents e lean-to or free standing : : 
e wall louvres e plus a full line of accessories Evel ) thing IS af 
S h i i lete installati ilabl ' 
hie om necsene wen giaan w.as See eee ee ao ok ae MCT OF OUR 
Alternate Heating Ltd. ee ee Country Stove Store PIERRE CARDIN AQUASCUTUM 
621 Rothesay E PGES i es ee 101 Main Street JEAN-PAUL GERMAIN SYD SILVER 
Saint John, N.B. Dartmouth, N.S. YVES ST-LAURENT SAVILLE ROW 
a Regan City bade ca Pact. RUBIN BROS. AND MANY MORE 
PROV a es a MONCTON ST. JOHN 
Cod HALIFAX SYDNEY 
Oe eee FREDERICTON BATHURST 
TRURO EDMUNDSTON 
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The short rise 
and long fall of 
Jeremy Akerman 


Paul MacEwan, The Akerman Years, 
Formac Publishing, $6.95 


IWSND MOVE 


MacEwan: Vindictive, but fascinating 


hen Nova Scotia’s New Demo- 
crats meet in Halifax later this 
month to pick a new party 
leader, the most interesting corridor 
gossip probably won’t have anything 
to do with important matters like 
unemployment or inflation, or even 
with the relative merits of the candi- 
dates vying to take over from former 
leader Jeremy Akerman. Instead, the 
delegates will be scrambling to catch 
up on the latest twists and turns in the 
seemingly never-ending Paul MacEwan 
affair. MacEwan, of course, is the 
controversial MLA who was booted 
out of the Nova Scotia NDP this 
summer for suggesting, among other 
things, that the party had been infil- 
trated by Trotskyites. Now, he’s pub- 
lished a new book, The Akerman 
Years, and it’s sure to cause the loudest 
and most anguished yelping in the 
corridors at the leadership convention. 

Although the book purports to tell 
the real story of Jeremy Akerman’s 
rise to prominence, his 12 years as 
party leader, and his final disillusion- 


& d . ° l : 
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the manuscript, inserted footnotes to 
show where he disagreed with Mac- 
Ewan’s interpretations and even wrote 
its foreword, The Akerman Years 
serves as Akerman’s first public com- 
ment on his own abrupt resignation. 
The picture of the former leader that 
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emerges deflates the larger-than-life 
public image Akerman carefully cul- 
tivated over a decade. In the book, 
Akerman comes across at least as 
petty, bitter and power-hungry as any 
of those who ever opposed him. 

MacEwan uses the book as little 
more than a vehicle for his own highly 
biased, occasionally spicy, often vindic- 
tive and always fascinating settling of 
accounts with his many enemies—real 
and imagined—within the NDP. By 
the time he finishes skewering “the 
Halifaxers...the ivory-tower profes- 
sors...the purists...the pipe-puffers” he 
believes have been at the heart of the 
NDP’s interminable internal problems, 
the reader is not only gasping for 
breath but also marvelling at how— 
and why—the NDP has managed to 
Survive at all. 

For all its many obvious flaws The 
Akerman Years is worth reading for 
more than its gossipy entertainment 
value; it is the first public exploration 
of why the Nova Scotia New Demo- 
cratic Party seems constantly to be 
committing fratricide. 

The party’s infighting—between 
Halifax and Cape Breton, intellectuals 
and workers, ideologues and politicos— 
predates Akerman’s assumption of 
power and, despite his very real efforts, 
the party is now—if it is possible— 
even more divided than it was when 
Akerman swiped the leadership out 
from under the puffing pipes of the 
Halifax intellectuals in 1968. The prob- 
lem is that there are two NDPs. Aker- 
man’s party, based mainly in Cape 
Breton and politically only slightly to 
the left of centre, is after political 
power and is willing to compromise to 
get it. The Halifax-based party, in the 
Akerman-MacEwan view at least, is 
more of a genteel debating club thana 


_ real political party and would rather 


score ideological points than electoral 
victories. During his tenure, Akerman 


_ alternately tried to destroy them, woo 
_ them, and outflank them. In the end, 


he blamed them. 
The Akerman Years begins in 1965 


_ when Akerman, “a skinny Englishman 


with big ears...clad in a business suit 
[and wearing] a hat out of which 
protruded a big brown feather” ambled 
into an NDP campaign headquarters 
to offer his services. There he met a 
young schoolteacher and would-be 
political organizer named Paul Mac- 
Ewan. The two ultimately became one 
of the truly odd couples of Nova 
Scotia politics: Akerman, the urbane, 
one-time archeologist with the smooth- 
ly inscrutable mind, and MacEwan, 
the below-the-belt political organizer 
with the gruffly obvious mind. But 
they managed to combine their talents 
to win the party leadership in 1968 and 
then two seats in the provincial legisla- 
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The Promenade, 
1873 granville street 
halifax, 423-1391 


Some years ago we began to 


1, | produce careful reproductions 


of old Nova Scotia pine 
furniture. 

The ‘‘corner cupboard" is a 
fine example of some of the 
rare designs you will find on 
display in our Granville street 
studio. 

Phone or write for a free 
brochure of the complete 
Nova Pine furniture 
collection. 


New Enterprise 


NIGHT OWL 


Built right, airtight! 


NIGHT OWL is the one...the quality scandinavian- 
type airtight wood heater, made in Canada. It 
will easily heat 900 sq. ft. of space. 

To give you maximum heat, NIGHT OWL has been 
designed with a built-in heat exchanger and is 
constructed entirely of quality cast iron. 

Draft controls and cast iron baffles inside the 
heater extract as much heat as possible from 
the wood fuel and keep flue temperatures safe. 

Machined draft controls and gasket sealed door 
let you control combustion while preheating 
primary and secondary air flow. A cool - to- 
touch handle, front hearth, and airtight top 
cover are just some of the safety features on 
this all-night heater. 

NIGHT OWL comes in a rich midnight black finish 
and is shipped complete with two lengths of 
smoke pipe, elbow and damper control. 

For more information about the new airtight 
NIGHT OWL , and name of nearest dealer, 


rat 


Making wood stoves 4 non-stop since 1872. 


The Enterprise Foundry Company Limited 
Sackville, New Brunswick EOA 3C0 
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AND TRURO 


Ten minutes from 
the airport and 
ten minutes from 
Halifax-Dartmouth. 

MNT | RW 148 | The INN ON THE LAKE 
is perfect if you 
have business in 
Bedford (5 min.) 
Truro (40 min.) 
Windsor (50 min.) 

AND HALIFAX or Peggy's Cove (1 hr.) 


P.O. BOX 29, FALL RIVER 
WAVERLEY, NOVA SCOTIA 
CANADA, BON 250 


fem A Of TRE LAKE 


THE ULTIMATE DESIGN 
FOR COAL/WOOD USE 


The Better’n Ben’s Model 801 will burn either wood or coal— 
features fireview airtight door, scientifically designed shaker 
grate system, rear convection shroud—even an optional blower 
system. Buy a ‘’Ben”’ today, start saving money tonight! 


Better’n Ben’s 


Our stoves make more sense. 


Our 24 page booklet tells you about all our stoves, plus facts you should know before you buy 
any coal or wood stove. Send $1.00 for postage & handling to: 


€nOn 6) HEATING INC. 


Dept. E.C. 1180, Atlantic Insight, 6088 Coburg Road, Halifax, N.S. B3H 124 (514) 861-5301 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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ture in 1970. They used the legislature 
to gain visibility; the visibility earned 
public respect; and the respect brought 
converts. While all of this was happen- 
ing, Gerald Regan’s Liberal govern- 
ment was floundering and John 
Buchanan’s Conservative opposition 
was bumbling. By 1978, despite the 
province’s tradition of ignoring his 
party, Akerman dared to dream of an 
NDP breakthrough that would bring 
them to within striking distance of 
power in an election or two. Akerman 
wanted to be premier and, if politics 
was fair, he might have been. But the 
breakthrough didn’t come and John 
Buchanan became premier in 1978. 
Jeremy Akerman was shattered. He 
sulked, turned bitter, gave up. In the 
end, his frustrations focused on the 
“Halifaxers” and on the converts he 
brought to the party in the Seventies 
who dared to question his pragmatic 
political approach. Like other politi- 
cians before him— including John Die- 
fenbaker—he began to equate loyalty 
to the party with loyalty to the leader. 
But unlike Diefenbaker, he refused to 
fight. By the time he took a provincial 
government job this fall, he had left the 
NDP almost totally behind him. 

The Akerman Years is, in many 
ways, a tragic story. During the 1970s 
Akerman was Nova Scotia’s ablest 
parliamentarian, its sanest voice of 
political reason. But Jeremy Akerman 
deluded himself into believing his 
talents would easily and quickly outwit 
the province’s political history. There’s 
a lesson in that. The Akerman Years 
should be required reading for anyone 
who wants Akerman’s job. For all 
politicians, in fact.— Stephen Kimber 


Feedback 


Bert's dedication 
Thanks, for the article on Bert 
Squires (Bert Squires: The Power and 
the Glory of Lifting..., Sports, August). 
Bert, besides being a very nice young 
man, has put in the personal dedication 
to develop his talents to the point 
where he is among the 10 best weight- 
lifters in the country. I wishto take the 
liberty of correcting one point in your 
article. Bert is an “Olympic weight- 
lifter,” which is different from being a 
“powerlifter.” Weightlifting is included 
in the various international Games 
programs such as the Olympics, Com- 
monwealths and Pan-Ams. 
Keith Nesbitt 
Canadian Weightlifting Federation 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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Here, she stomps and screams a bikers’ love song 


Midler’s Divine Madness: 


Electrifying! 


You wouldn't believe a one-person show could look this good 


By Martin Knelman 


he most entertaining interview 

imaginable with Bette Midler is 

the one where she plays both 
parts. “Oh, how I love to be inter- 
viewed!” she rages sarcastically in her 
book, A View From a Broad, published 
last year after the world tour which, 
recorded on film, became her new 
movie, Divine Madness. “How I look 
forward to answering certain questions 
which have, since they’ve been asked 
so often, become like old friends, family 
even, expected company whenever the 
interviewer shows up, perspiring and 
poorly dressed, notebook open, cas- 
sette recorder recharged...”Miss M. 
does not mind being misquoted or 
misrepresented, but she simply cannot 
abide to be made to sound boring. 
What bugs her the most is the inevitable 
dreaded question, How did you get 
your start? “What they really mean is: 
‘What was it like to work in a steam 
room with all those fairies dressed in 
towels?’ ” This question so dogs Bette 
Midler that she fantasizes that, no 
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matter what she achieves in her life, the 
headline on her obituary in The New 
York Times will read: BETTE 
MIDLER DEAD; BEGAN CAREER 
AT CONTINENTAL BATHS. 

For the record, then, Bette Midler 
did not perform ina steam room but in 
the poolside cafeteria next to the steam- 
room. And always in costume. If occa- 
sionally she wore a towel, it was on her 
head, with bananas and cashews hang- 
ing from it, as part of a tribute to 
Carmen Miranda and all the fruits and 
nuts of the world. With her celebrated 
knack for cheerfully blurting out what 
is not supposed to be mentioned, Bette 
Midler explains: “By the way, just for 
the record, I never laid my eyes on a 
single penis, even though I was looking 
real hard.” 

She grew up in Hawaii and, unlikely 
as it sounds, she says the inspiration 
for her performing style came from 
Oscar Wilde. Sneaking into a library 
where children weren’t allowed, she 
happened upon a copy of The Decay 
of Lying. The book was about masks. 


SHERMAN HINES - RAY GUY . 
OUTHOUSES OF THE EAST 
Text by Ray Guy 

Photographs by Sherman Hines 

$9.95 72 pages 50 colour plates 


This is the photographic study of rural 


conveniences that has taken Mr. Hines 
across fields and bogs. He has captured 
in full photographic colour the seat of 
many solitary sojourns which, with 
Ray Guy's humurous text becomes a 
handsome hardcover book. Now in its 
second printing, OUTHOUSES is a 


proven bestseller from coast to coast. 


Atlantic Canada 


SHERMAN HINES 


ATLANTIC CANADA 


Photographs by Sherman Hines 
$24.95 160 pages 100 colour plates 


A portfolio of glorious images 

depicting the landscapes and lifestyles 
of the four provinces, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland and Labrador. It is an 
ideal gift for all who wish to celebrate 
the pastoral beauty of the Atlantic coast. 


Available at 
A Pair of Trindles Bookshop, 
Historic Properties, Halifax. 


NIMBUS PUBLISHING LIMITED 


[1] 


to young Bette. To have a great person- 
ality she didn’t have to be a great 
person or even an acceptable one. All 
she needed was a great persona, and 
that she could invent. Best of all, if 
someone didn’t like what she was 
doing, she could always peek out from 
behind her mask and say, “Just kid- 
ding!” She loves slipping into a new 
persona. “I call my masks ‘yarps, 
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According to Wilde, all someone had 
to do to become interesting was to 
make up a fabulous mask. 


says, “from an ancient Anglo-Saxon 
word meaning a woman who fishes for 
compliments.” Among the masks she 
uses in her show are Sophie Tucker, 
and her greatest creation, Dolores De 
Lago, the Toast of Chicago. Dolores, a 
mermaid, has great ambition and no 
taste; complete determination and no 
talent. She’s a mockery of what Bette 
Midler, at her most insecure, feels she 
could become. 

Bette Midler emerged as the most 
unlikely superstar of the 1970s. Her 
love for tackiness is set off by her 


This was something of a revelation 
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In the challenging 80s Saint John is moving progressively forward, 
blending numerous developments into the physical and cultural 
heritage of the City as it approaches its Bicentennial in 1985. 


SAINT JOHN - PROGRESS REPORT 3 

For two centuries Saint John has been the shopping capital of 
New Brunswick and this coming festive season it will repeat its post 
in both traditional and modern ways. 

“Uptown” shopping includes established department stores; a 
spanking new downtown shopping mall; specialist handcraft, 
apparel and antique stores. 

‘Around town” are several malls and other shops representing 
the best in Canadian retailing. 

Enjoy a shopping expedition to Saint John. Relax betwecn 
stores at one of many fine restaurants, or visit the many historic 
sites set amidst Canada’s oldest incorporated City. 


Saint John, N.B. 


For further information contact the Public Relations Department, P.O. 
Box 1971, Saint John, N.B. E2L 4L1 Telex: 01457576 


Explaining a mermaid’s love life 


powerhouse talent, which is not at all 
tacky. Her vicious, sarcastic sense of 
humor and pornographic imagination— 
which suggests links with Dorothy 
Parker, Fran Lebowitz, Lily Tomlin 
and Lenny Bruce—is partly cancelled 
by the sunniness of her disposition and 
the high spirits of her delivery. With 
her frizzy yellow hair and her toothy, 
chinless grin, she looks like a cartoon 
of glamor and stardom. She remained 
an underground cult figure for a ridicu- 
lously long time. But last year when 
she made her movie début in The Rose 
as a self-destructive rock singer with 
more than a trace of the late Janis 
Joplin, it was the most exciting star 
breakthrough since Barbra Streisand 
in Funny Girl. And now there is her 
new movie, Divine Madness. 

Divine Madness is basically what 
Midler calls the time-capsule version 
of her round-the-world tour. As direc- 
ted by Michael Ritchie (who made 
Smile and The Bad News Bears), it is 
much more than a film record of a live 
performance. I wouldn’t have believed 
a one-person show could look this 
good on the screen. The lighting is 
spectacularly well handled, Ritchie 
knows how to use the audience for 
crowd effects, and the performance 
gathers momentum as it moves along. 
(Not fake-stage momentum, but genu- 
ine cinematic momentum.) There are 
parts of Midler’s material I’m not 
crazy about: Her shots at the Royal 
Family are cheap and easy, and the 
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targets can’t reply; and though she 
keeps admitting that her jokes (which 
sound as if they came out of Playboy) 
are terrible, that doesn’t cancel the fact 
that they truly are terrible. But her 
hold on the audience is all-powerful— 
no one will be put to sleep—and her 
final number, “I Shall Be Released,” 
sends us out into the fall night air 
feeling electrified. 

But actually one of the best acts 
Bette Midler does is her press confer- 
ence. She gave one at Toronto’s Festi- 
val of Festivals, along with Ritchie, the 
day of the film’s world premiere. “I 
often rip myself off,” she confided 
cheerily to a roomful of reporters and 
people pretending to be reporters so 
they could be there. “I tried to do 
everything I know and a lot I don’t, 
which Michael was smart enough to 
throw out.” Why did she start doing 
comedy routines between songs? Be- 
cause the audience at the Continental 
Baths wouldn't sit still for just singing. 
Arthur Bell, the Village Voice colum- 
nist, once wrote that Midler sounded 
like a woman impersonating a man 

impersonating a 
woman. Bell was 
in Toronto for the 
festival, and at 
this press con- 
ference, he and 
Bette buried the 
hatchet—sort of. 

As for her 
movie career, the 
big question is, 
Why did she wait 
so long? “Because 
I didn’t want to 
make my début in 
a supporting role,” 
she replies brightly. 
Midler makes 
comedy out of re- 
fusing to tell the 
sort of lies that might make her sound 
nicer. “I wanted to do atour de force,” 
she adds, softening the burst of 
egomania with sweet smiles. “That’s 
what life is about for someone like 
me—hogging the camera.” She pauses 
in case anyone wants to gasp. “This 
time [in Divine Madness] | even 
managed to eliminate my co-star.” 


Dressed to Kill 


Asicctully stylish thriller from the 
master of cheap thrills, Brian De 
Palma. The plot bears more than co- 
incidental resemblances to Hitchcock’s 
Psycho, but this is no empty homage; 
the picture is also full of De Palma’s 
own cackling, cheerful perversity. 
Angie Dickinson plays a bored, well- 


The meaning of life: 
Hogging the camera 
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to-do New York matron who tells her 
psychiatrist (Michael Caine) about her 
husband’s sexual grossness and then, 
as an act of courting-disaster revenge, 
picks up a stranger—a stock broker— 
at an art museum. The sequence at the 
museum is a witty tour de force, as the 
two elegantly attired prowlers play out 
their cat-and-mouse game in cavernous 
rooms filled with startlingly large can- 
vases to which they are paying no 
attention. This is a daringly extended 
sequence without dialogue. When 
Dickinson is murdered by a maniac in 
her lover’s apartment building, De 
Palma gets a chance to turn thriller 
mechanics into a mock-operatic comic 


LIMITED 
TIME 


book, recalling the scary, ghoulish fun 
of his other campy masterpieces— 
Phantom of the Paradise and Carrie. 
De Palma gets so much pleasure out of 
scaring the audience that we enjoy 
being scared, too. There are great set 
pieces about subway violence and 
creepy psychiatric offices, and there’s a 
transvestite monster who is almost a 
satiric commentary on dumb movies 
such as Halloween. The cast includes 
Nancy Allen, De Palma’s wife, as a 
spoiled rich hooker who witnesses the 
murder, and Keith Gordon as the 
victim’s technology-obsessed teen-age 
son. The score and the cinematography 
are memorably effective. 


yA OFF 


Suggested 
Retail Price 


ENGLISH BONE CHINA 


Here’s a wonderful opportunity toown renowned Aynsley & 
fine bone china from England at very special prices! 30% 
off 5-piece place settings and all open stock in any one of 
10 of Aynsley’s most popular patterns...Henley, Spring 
Crocus, Cottage Garden, Bramble Time, Durham 
Maroon, Elizabeth, Pembroke, Blue Mist, Shagri-la and 


e Or eae! 


there is frerence 
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Barrington Place 
1903 Barrington St. 
Halifax, N.S. B3J 3L7 
(902) 422-6559 


Phone & Mail Orders accepted 
MasterCharge & Visa 


RESTAURANTS 


7 rk ERS 
AMUSE 


CAMEO 


PR 
wat 


DINING ROOM 


CAFE & GRILL 


Pepe's... intimate, elegant and Come Aboard We serve the 
fully licensed . . . You can enjoy a fora great time! finest in fresh 
delightful lunch, a light snack, oe 

full course dinner or late craving. : : : 

Open 7 days a week. LOWER Des PUB ‘ 

429-7321 MIDDLE DECK FOR JAZZ 
’ ‘a 1 
TOTLITD UPPER DECK RESTAURANT 
THE PASTA HOUSE siseucad id yan inom 5511 Spring Garden Road 


(upstairs) Phone 423-8887 
Superb and 
Flambe Steaks 
prepared at your table 


The finest a pasta kitchen 


has to offer — featuring 
live jazz 
(HOME MADE PASTA) 


425-3331 

CTALI OLE 

CABBAGETOWN “even seasoned travellers 
LOUNGE say Papa Gino’s is one of the 


(downstairs) 


nicest and most unusual res- ° ° 
A two-room layout — A great taurants they’ve ever seen I i The Sir Loin 
place yee p Gi Gaal St k H 
Bh | apa Gino’s Cookery ea ouse 
ALL LOCATED AT Corner of Sackville & Grafton St. 


5680 SPRING GARDEN ROAD 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA Halifax, N.S. 423-8852 
(Across from the Lord Nelson Hotel) 
LUNCH AND DINNER 7 DAYS A WEEK! 


Poza SSGzalze 


Open evenings 5 pm-!1:30 pm Mon.-Sat. 


5507 Spring Garden Road 
Phone 423-2166 


The Hermitage 
Restaurant 


(sood food, 
friendly 


Luncheon Tues.-Wed.-Thurs.-Fri. 12 noon-2:30 at m1 sphere, “ALL YOU NEED IS AN APPETITE”’ 
Fine dining in the & reasonable Specializing in Swiss & French Cuisine 
Continental manner. SME Prices, 
: a THE HENRY HOUSE 
“Mario is & The lhittle Stone Dug 423-7638 


1030 South Park St. 


welcome you” Somerset Building 
Near Inglis St. 


425-6087 Halifax, N.S. 
TEAC DRESDEN ROW | Be TS SSISI SSSI SISSISISSSS)515)5 


4 
(wot (2 Eureka! | 
a’! LOUNGE From 1st location in Moncton in 


October 1977, Greco Donair has 
Open Mon. — Sat. 


a 
zl it 
[nl rown to over 20 locations in the A 
fol 
7 p.m. — 2 a.m. iG] 2 
a fal 
iol 
o)) 


waiting to 1222 BARRINGTON STREET. HALIFAX 


TELEPHONE 423-1309 


aritimes, Quebec and Ontario. 
Live Entertainment Nightly 


For Restaurant Locations 
Keith Jollimore Quintet 


or Franchise Information: 
Greco Donair Franchise Ltd. 
for your listening and dancing pleasure 
No cover charge 


11 Industrial St. 
Dieppe, N.B. E1A 2B9 
425-5502 


Tel: (806) 388-1021 
There is no other like Greco Donair [fy] 


6) 6)6)6)6)6) 6) 6) 6) 6) 6) 6) S) 6) 5)G)G)S)6)6)6)5)5)5) 
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RESTAURANTS 


Marketplace 


826-2814 


we th 2 
F FF de A Dining Room & Lounge 
Halitax’s Seafood: Restaurant ad a ra a <b 
|, 130 bay ah pipe s Road., y 
° : : 2 Charlottetown, P.E.! . TEAK AND ROSEWOOD FURNITURE 
OF , é fh. Featuring fresh, Island Seafood, Prime Western * ’ /HEAD OF ST. MARGARET'S BAY (BOJ 1 RO) 
© Steaks, Chicken Kiev, andothergourmetcuisine. 7 20 minutes from Halifax on route 3 
Recommended in ‘Where to Eat in Canada.” 


Extraordinary Seafood [iii Aeenounc inane B tiamto 3pm. CLOSED MONDAY 


Mon. to Sat: 5:30 - 10:30 pm. 
Reservations are suggested. 894-7232 


Gracious dining. attentive service. 


FREE DELIVERY INMETRO @ BEDROOM SUITES 
We deliver by our own @ DINING ROOM SUITES 
+e ea, ¥ ee van throughout the Mari- @ LIVING ROOM SUITES 
yee RS fs FF a time Provinces andship @ WALL UNITS + BOOKCASES 
(902) 423 6818 ‘a ee Baye 8 *. via Clarke Transport to @ FLOOR & TABLE LAMPS 
@® STEREO STANDS 


in an elegant setting 


Newfoundland. 


PERSONNEL CONSU LTANTS 
XPERT SELECTION 


SERV. (Moncton) LTD. 
P.O. Box 1033 
MONCTON, N.B. 

E1C 8P2 

(506) 855-0520 


XPERT SELECTION 
SERV. (N.S.) LTD. 


are Bundee Armg Inn 


Visit our international- 
ly acclaimed dining 
room—The Griffin 
Room, and our old 


world pub—The Hearth 137 Main St. ze 

and Cricket Lounge. DARTMOUTH, N:S. e Maritime Handcrafts 

—, Stay in our period B2X 1R6 e Imports from around the world 
rooms or modern motel 


(902) 469-4054 
Member of APPAC— 
Association of Professional 
Placement Agencies 

& Consultants 


Xpert Selection 
XPERT Services 


“’'m not deaf! 


Just can’t understand some words.” 
If this is your problem... 
PREMIUM MIRACLE EAR 


may be your answer. 
NO CORDS e NO TUBES eNO WIRES 


PREMIUM 
MIRACLE [fj Quality advertising specialities* 
iigé imprinted with your company 
name, logo or tradema 


e@ Unique selection of stationery 


315 MAIN STREET 
ANTIGONISH 
NOVA SCOTIA B2G 2C4 

(902 ) 863-3559 


- and apartments. 


Dundee Arms Inn & Motel 
200 Pownal Street, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
(902) 892-2496 


Fredericton’s 
kinest 


Food 
at your cafe 


Middle Eastern cuisine 


superb Luncheon menu 8 poe a Pens. Keytags. Leather and viny! 
161 Main Street >... Fey Lighters. Desk accessories. 
Featuring Dahlberg lassware. Matches. Corporate 


telephone 472 6308 SHARP CIRCUIT. 


Independent clinical tests* show Dahlberg 
SHARP circuit gives better understanding 
of speech at reduced sound levels. Years 
to perfect. . .seconds to put on. All-in-one 
unit, that fits in your ear with comfort 
and convenience. No cords, no wires, no 
tubes. When you need a hearing lift, just 
slip it in your ear. It doesn’t cure deafness 
. . it does help hearing with amplification. 
Try Premium Miracle-Ear, it may help you. 
ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT DAHLBERG HEARING AIDS. 
*For more information and test results, 
contact: 
B.R. Saunders Hearing Aid Sales & Service 
200 Charlotte St. Sydney, N.S. B1P 6J9 
Tel: 562-4462 
Please send more information 
on Premium Miracle-Ear. 


jewelry. Calendars. Call or 
write, Bill Dunnet. 


projex 
gencies 
gia 


69 Aspen Crescent, 
Lower Sackville, 
Nova Scotia 

B4C 1C8 

(902) 865-5444 


SEAFOOD 


Restaurand 


“Famous for Native Seafoods” 
open 11:30 - midnight 
daily except Sunday 


170 Eoast Main St. Montfons NB 
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Name 


Address 


City. 


Prov. 


FANCY THAT 


LINENS ¢ CHINA « GIFTS 


e Down comforters 
e Bedding 


e Imported table linens e Gifts 


..® Towels e Noritake china , 3 


_4s 6241 QUINPOOL RD., 
(Near Quinpool Centre) 429-5566 


PLAYHOUSE 


$23.95 

(N.B. residents add 

8% sales tax) 

Plus $2.00 shipping 
Made of bright coloured fabric, fits any 
30” card table. Send cheque, money order, 
or Visa number with expiry date. Plus 
child’s name for playhouse. 

GRAMMA’S BABY BOUTIQUE 
12 Woodland Drive Moncton, N.B. E1E 3B9 
Phone (506) 382-2107 
ASK FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


Marketplace 


GENERAL 


WRITERS! Sell all your work! Free report! 
Cooke Limited, 58-Al Madsen, Beaconsfield, 
Que. HOW 4T7 


BOATING SAFETY taught by a captain. 
Receive a wealth of information in navigation 
and safety by ordering ‘The Captain’s Letter.”’ 
Send $4.00 to: The Captain, P.O. Box 8505 
Stn. ‘‘A,” Halifax, N.S. B3K 5M2 


LOW COST, ENERGY EFFICIENT HOUSE 
PLANS. Send for free brochures: Institute of 
Man and Resources, P.O. Box 2088, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.1.C1A 1A4 


PIANO ANTIQUE 1829 refinished, restrung, 
excellent condition made in England. R.W. 
Draper, 375 Purcell’s Cove Road, Halifax, 
N.S. B3P 1C9 


295-9988 
OPERATED BY THE DUNLOP FAMILY 
SINCE 1860. FINE OLD COLONIAL INN 
WITH OPEN FIREPLACE HOSPITALITY 
IN WALKING DISTANCE OF THE’BELL MUSEUM. 
19 HOTEL/20 MODERN MOTEL UNITS. 
WORLD FAMOUS DINING FOR 120 YEARS. 


Classified Order Form 


RATES: $1.00 per word. Minimum 10 words. 
No agency discounts allowed 


Number of Words 

Amount @ $1.00 per word: 
Name, Address & Phone: ($5.00) 
Sub Total: 

Number of Insertions: 

Issues: 


Total payment for all ads: 
(Must be included with your order) 


Send typed or printed copy to Atlantic Insight 
Classified Advertising, 6088 Coburg Road, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3H 124 


Marketplace display rates available on request. 
You may also use this form to change an 
existing ad, but please be sure to clip the ad and 
let us know in what issue it appeared. 


I agree to offer a money-back guarantee 
respecting goods or services offered above: 


CLASSIFICATION: 


DEADLINE 
Dec. 12 


NOVA SCOTIA DUCK TOLLING RETRIEVERS. 
Hunters, Show pets, registered, guaranteed 
healthy. Tollerbrook Kennels, Keith Mac- 
Kenzie, RR # 1, Ripples, N.B. Phone 385-2928 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AMATEUR 
WINE/BEER MAKER. Competitive prices, 
recipes, catalog $1.00. The Spigot, Box 50, 
Cambridge, N.S. BOP 1GO 


TYPING OF ANY KIND done in my home. 
Phone 876-7129 after 4 p.m. 


HOUSE FOR RENT BY THE WEEK IN THE 
BAHAMAS. Michael Higgins, 1043 Tower 
Road, Halifax, N.S. (902) 429-8144 or 
423-2016 


“NOSE WARMERS” — perfect gift for the 
person who has everything ($3.75) ‘‘The 
Nose Warmers” 75 Limerick Rd., Fredericton, 
N.B. E3B 5K5 


MUSIC 


CHRISTMAS IN THE MARITIMES 
RECORD ALBUM. Features 12 songs and 
stories including the hit single: ‘‘Santa Claus 
is a Newfoundlander.”’ A gift of music, story 
and nostalgia characterizing Christmas in 
Atlantic Canada. Send $4.98 plus $1.00 for 
shipping and handling to Box 478, 
Waverley, Nova Scotia, BON 2S0 (N.S. 
residénts add 8% sales tax). 


MARITIME LPs—folk, country, bluegrass from 
$1.99. Write for free listings. Claymar Record 
Sales, Box 112, Weymouth, N.S. BOW 3TO 
(902) 837-4338 


BOOKS 


OUT-OF-PRINT CANADIAN BOOKS. History, 
Biography, Literature, Travel. Catalogues 
Free. John B. Wray, Box 685, Alliston, Ontario 
LOM 1A0..(705) 435-7255 


‘THE SPLENDID LIFE OF ALBERT 
SMITH” by John Edward Belliveau. Famous 
Maritime family ends in tragedy 1974. 
Second printing now available in bookstores 
or write Lancelot Press, Box 425, Hantsport, 
N.S. BOP 1P0 Price $3.95 


REAL ESTATE 


HOBBY FARM (165 acres). Cleared land 
along Bay of Fundy Shore. Also woodlot. 
Ideal building sites with view and privacy. 
Large barn. $51,000. Also: Leisure or com- 
mercial farm, 134 acres. New rustic hand- | 
built home, new barns, acres of hardwood, 
cleared land, room to expand. Only $85,000. 
Mark Carpenter, RR # 2, Middleton, N.S. 
(902) 825-3681 
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Nov. — Theatre New Brunswick 
presents “Eight to the Bar,” Nov. 1, 
Chatham; Nov. 3, 4, Dieppe; Nov. 5, 
_ Sussex; Nov. 6-8, Saint John 
| Nov. — Atlantic Symphony Or- 
_chestra presents an “Orchestral 
_ Evening,” Nov. 5, Saint John; Nov. 6, 
Moncton, Nov. 7, Fredericton 

Nov. — New Brunswick Hawks 
_ play—Nov. |, Hershey; Nov. 5, Bing- 
hamton; Nov. 12, Maine;.-Nov. 15, 
Adirondack; Nov. 16, 18, Springfield; 
Nov. 20, Nova Scotia; Nov. 26, 
Rochester, The Coliseum, Moncton 

Nov. 1-12 — “A Terrible Beauty,” 
Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Fredericton 

Nov. 1-23 — Giacomo Manzu: 
Italian sculptor, New Brunswick 
Museum, Saint John 

Nov. 1-23 — Japanese kites, Dal- 
housie 

Nov. 3-28 — Paintings and Draw- 
ings by Hertzl Kashetsky, City Hall, 
Saint John 

Nov. 7—Dec. 3 — Foundry Impres- 
| sions: A multi-media exhibit, National 
Exhibition Centre, Fredericton 

Nov. 15-30 — Fifteen Canadian 
Artists, Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Fre- 
dericton 

Nov. 15-Dec. 15 — Weaving Tradi- 
tions of Highland Bolivia, Mount Alli- 
son University, Sackville 

Nov. 30 — Ingemar Korjus: Inter- 
nationally acclaimed singer, Mount 
Allison University 


Nov. — Atlantic Symphony Or- 
chestra, Nov. 10, 11, Halifax; Nov. 12, 
Port Hawkesbury; Nov. 13, Sydney 

Nov. 1 — The Bluenose Belle 
Chorus present “That’s Entertain- 
ment,” Mount Saint Vincent Univer- 
sity, Halifax 

Nov. |, 2 — The Halifax Ski Show, 
Halifax 

Nov. 1, 2 — The Criddles of 
Aweme: A tribute to pioneer families 
of the Prairies, Nova Scotia Museum, 
Halifax 

Nov. 1-23 — Great Expectations: 
The European Vision in Nova Scotia, 
1749-1848, Mount Saint Vincent Uni- 
versity 

Nov. 1-23 — Carl Schaefer’s Han- 
over: Paintings from the Thirties and 
Forties, Dalhousie Art Gallery, Halifax 

Nov. 1-30 — Neptune Theatre pre- 
sents “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
Halifax 

Nov. 4 — Stringband: A folk quar- 
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Calendar 


tet, Truro 

Nov. 4-16 — Nova Scotia Puppet 
Festival, Wolfville 

Nov. 5 — Running in Winter, a 
lecture, Library, Dartmouth 

Nov. 5 — Les Ballets Trockadero 
de Monte Carlo, Dalhousie Arts Cen- 
tre, Halifax 

Nov. 8 — Canadian Brass, Savoy 
Theatre, Glace Bay 

Nov. 13-30 — Graphex 7: Canadian 
prints and drawings, Acadia Univer- 
sity, Wolfville 


Nov. 15 — Annual Christmas Craft 
Market, Barrington Passage 

Nov. 17 — Murder Mysteries 
“Psycho” and “Suspicion,” Dalhousie 
Arts Centre, Halifax 

Nov. 21-23 — Christmas at the 
Forum: Crafts and Antiques, Halifax 


Nov. 22 — Dancemakers: Canadian 
Dance Company, Dalhousie Arts 
Centre 

Nov. 24 — Michel Piquet Baroque 
Ensemble, Dalhousie Arts Centre, 
Halifax 


~~ ACTURED By weasTeR INDUSTRIE 


Saint John. NB 


Clean Chimneys 
are Safe Chimneys 
Safe-T-Flue rids 
chimneys of dangerous 
buildups of creosote 
and soot, the cause of 
over 50,000 reported 
chimney fires in North 
America each year. 


Webster Industries 
P.O. Box 1169, Saint John, 
New Brunswick, Canada E2L 4E6 


E2M AXE 


from chinnseey fireia. 


Easy to use 
Fast and Safe 


When Safe-T-Flue is sprinkled 
on wood fires as directed, its 
hard working catalytic gases 
are carried up the chimney to 
break down creosote deposits. 
Safe-T-Flue is non-toxic, 
non-corrosive, non-flamable 
and non-polluting. It’s 
completely safe to handle. 
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COMPLETE 35mm CAMERA OUTFIT 
AT AN UNBEATABLE PRICE! 


Complete outfit includes: 
. * Ricoh KR-5 body 

 gican. An _ . iA cele black 

* 55mm f/2 standard 
lens 

* Camera case 

* PLUS 135mm 
telephoto lens 

* Electronic flash 

* Large gadget bag 
—— * Free lessons 

' MasterCharge 


All yours for only $299.00 
Chargex/Visa 


SRS, ick’ 
Plus Fast C.0.D ESS Sala 
Hut 


Fast shipping throughout the Maritimes | 
1-902-422-4845 


Or shop in person 


Halifax Halifax Sackville 
5213 Blowers St. Bayers Road Shopping Centre Sackville Town Centre 
422-4845 455-8768 865-1555 


WE HAVE THE ANSWERS | 


We can tell you all about general insurance - fire - theft - 
household - automobile - marine (everything except life). 


It's not always easy to understand general insurance, is 
it? 


O.K., we can help you. We don't sell you anything — we 
are purely and simply public service. 

We also have lots of booklets, for you to read at your 
leisure. 

Call us now. Insurance Bureau of Canada 
The Maritime Centre 

1505 Barrington Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 3K5 
Telephone: (902) 429-2730 
Toll Free 1-800-565-7189 


Insurance Bureau of Canada - Bureau d'assurance du Canada 
Representing private general insurance companies in Canada 
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Calendar 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Nov. 1-30 — Master Prints from 
the Presgrave Collection, Confedera- 
tion Centre Art Gallery, Charlottetown 


Nov. 4 — A film on Emily Carr: 
“Little Old Lady on the Edge of 
Nowhere,” Confederation Centre, Char- 
lottetown 


Nov. 16 — Brunswick String Quar- 
tet, Confederation Centre Art Gallery 


Nov. 20-22 — Queens Co. Christ- 
mas Craft Fair, Charlottetown 


Nov. 22 — The Spinners: Recording 
Artists, Confederation Centre 


Nov. 27, 28 — Prince Co. Christmas 
Craft Fair, Summerside 


Nov. 28-Dec. 16 — Canadian Land- 
scape Painting in the Permanent 
Collection: Contemporary Work, Con- 
federation Centre Art Gallery 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Nov. | — Soirée Annuelle, Cape 
St. George 


Nov. 1-16 — Recent Acquisitions, 
Newfoundland Museum, St. John’s 


Nov. 3 — Shari Saunders: Soprano, 
Arts and Culture Centre, St. John’s 


Nov. 5-8 — Theatre performance: 
“Doctor in the House,” Arts and Cul- 
ture Centre, St. John’s 


Nov. 7 — Mermaid Theatre pre- 
sents “The Trickster,” Arts and Culture 
Centre, Stephenville 


Nov. 8, 9 — Ski Patrol First Aid 
Cross-country Ski Course, Corner 
Brook 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 — “Warmed by 
Wood,” Exhibit, Newfoundland 
Museum, St. John’s 


Nov. 21-29 — Theatre performance 
of “The Sound of Music,” Arts and 
Culture Centre, St. John’s 


Nov. 22 — Christmas Craft Fair, 
Corner Brook 


Nov. 28-30 — Newfoundland and 
Labrador Craft Development Associa- 
tion-Sponsored “Christmas Craft 
Fair,” Arts and Culture Centre, St. 
John’s 


Nov. 29, 30 — Open Squash Tourna- 
ment, St. John’s 
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You dont have to be big to Export 


You don’t have to be big to deal with Export 
Development Corporation... you don’t have to sell 
paper mills or power plants or offshore drilling 
rigs. 

One in seven of the Canadian exporters who 
used our SHORT TERM GLOBAL INSURANCE 
last year had exports of less than $25,000 and 
three in seven had exports of less than $100,000. 
As a matter of fact, we had a customer last year 
whose total premium for one of our policies was 
about $10. ; 

No matter which of our services interests 
you— EXPORT CREDITS INSURANCE, LONG- 
TERM EXPORT LOANS, or our other financial 
services — talk to us. We might be able to be of 
assistance. 

EDC is a Canadian Crown Corporation that 
provides a wide range of insurance, guarantee and 
loan services to Canadian exporters and foreign 
buyers to facilitate and develop export trade. 


John Roch, President, Maritime Farm Implements Ltd.(MFI), 
Middleton, Nova Scotia, manufactures farm machinery — 
Rock Pickers, Rock Windrowers and Rock Forks — exports 
internationally with EDC’s insurance. 
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Export 
Development Corporation 


WE’RE IN BUSINESS TO HELP 
YOU DO BUSINESS 
WORLDWIDE. 


Box 655, 
Ottawa, Canada 
K1P 5T9 

Tel: (613) 237-2570 
Telex: 053-4136 


Offices in Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Halifax 


Ray Guy’s column 


Let’s hear it for 
St. John’s taverns 


Their glorious past is exceeded only by their glorious present. 
Now, if they can just keep out the plastic and ferns 


fathers used to frequent the 

nefarious and multitudinous tav- 
erns of St. John’s but once a year. For 
all that, he died in mid life on the eve of 
the Great War. Grandaddy used to 
come to St. John’s at the end of March 
to make the rounds of the public 
houses. He did so to recruit the 15 or 
20 willing workers needed to plough 
and fish for him until the end of 
October. 

This was serious and crucial work. 
I’m unable to say that my maternal 
grandpa ever tippled on his annual 
rounds or ever, in consequence, sat ina 
St. John’s gutter with a contented grin 
on his face; because he died young and 
was therefore enlarged and sainted in 
death beyond what he probably was in 
life. 

St. John’s taverns are a touchy 
subject, anyway. 

It is generally better for your liver if 
you Stay out of them altogether and for 
your health in general if you never 
mention those public houses by name 
in the public prints. 

There’s a mystery and an aura of 
menace attached to St. John’s taverns. 
Always has been since the days when 
Captain Cook and Captain Henry 
Morgan (the fellow on the rum bottle) 
sat in them. It was less than five years 
ago that 13 of them took fire and 
burned down within a twelvemonth— 
and not a word of explanation to this 
day. The first Newfoundland parlia- 
ment sat in a St. John’s tavern. It set 
the tone for parliaments here since. 
The landlady threw the legislators out 
into the road for non-payment of rent 
and bar tabs. She confiscated the mace 
and held it until the blighters paid up. 

A recent premier and several of his 
ministers kept one of them open five 
hours after legal closing time with a 
bluff and straightforward statement to 
the proprietor concerning the side his 
bread was buttered on—and then rol- 
licked up the main aisle of the Basilica 
in time for early Good Friday mass. 
Not long before that a citizen had 
taken the Liberal party to court, waving 


U nlike myself, one of my grand- 
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around cancelled cheques and other 
facts and figures while protesting that 
his contribution to the cause hadn't 
got him his promised tavern licence. 

A licence to operate a tavern in St. 
John’s is still much preferred to a seat 
in the Canadian Senate. Elsewhere, 
things might go better with Coke but 
in St. John’s, politics is the favorite 
mix with booze. 

Our first provincial government 
and premier were Liberal because (as 
Joey Smallwood tells it) Jack Pickers- 
gill showed him the national party’s 
list of benefactors and the figure for 
Seagram’s alone had much the same 
effect on Joey as the latest reports 
from Hibernia have on Brian Peckford. 
One of Mr. Smallwood’s trips to court 
on points of civic indiscretion con- 
cerned some hooch shops being rented 
to the government by accompany which 
included himself, at rates per square 
foot much, much above the average. 

In Captain Cook’s day, every sixth 
building along Water Street was a 
tavern and rum drunk per capita was 
50 gallons a year. These glory days are 
now being approached once again. 
Young lawyers, doctors and/or dope 
peddlers have revived the ancient cus- 
tom with a relish. Since the purge by 
fire a few years ago, new taverns have 
sprung up in downtown St. John’s 
with befuddling rapidity. Plastic and 
boutiquey, most of them, and there’s 
the outrageous possibility that even 
Georges Street, once the bootleg capital 
of Newfoundland, will soon support a 
Trader Vic’s. 

But old hands stick with their old 
favorites. One of mine went nameless 
for six months because a prissy city 
council wouldn’t allow it to call itself 
“Dirty Dick’s’—in Newfoundland, 
another term for an unhygienic phallus. 
It was there that I was privileged to 
watch one of the biggest real estate 
developers in Canada slowly slide off 
the can and doze blissfully on the floor 
of the convenience with his bare bottom 
sticking up in the air, and where, to my 
eternal shame as a newspaper reporter, 
successful plans to import pot by the 


ton were discussed night after night 
and metoo naive to know what it was | 
was overhearing. 

“Dirty Dick’s” no longer exists so 
it’s one name I feel free to mention 
without getting my kneecaps Black 
and Deckered. Almost. St. John’s 
taverns have always had a way of 
undoing poor unsophisticated baymen 
like myself. 

One of the few places in town 
where we felt safe had a sign on the 
door: “Outport Ladies and Gentlemen 
Welcome. Proper Dress Required. This 
Means Necktie.” But it, too, has dis- 
appeared and with it the 78-year-old 
outport gentleman who once entered 
wearing only a neckpiece to test the 
minimum dress requirements. 

Rather than darken some of these 
St. John’s dens of iniquity, many bay- 
men stuck to Jakey’s Gin which was a 
brand of aftershave lotion named after 
the man who flogged it by the hogshead 
and who rose to the lower ranks of St. 
John’s mercantilism long before mari- 
juana wholesaling or a law degree 
became the entry ticket. 

But my grandaddy would no longer 
recognize St. John’s taverns. I sure as 
hell don’t. They’ve recently added saki 
for the benefit of international travel- 
lers and Tennent’s beer for the sake of 
oil rig workers fresh from the North 
Sea. 

And yes, there are already things 
called fern bars. ’ 


Feedback 


The last shall be first 

I always open the back cover of 
Atlantic Insight to see what Ray Guy 
has for us this month. After reading his 
column Confessions of a Sometimes 
Passé Magazine Columnist (Septem- 
ber), I just want to say that I would 


read his column no matter what. I 

hope that Ray will never miss one of 

his editorial deadlines for Atlantic 
Insight. 

Judith Kidney 

Prince Albert, Sask. 
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TO SMOKE 
OR NOT 
TO SMOKE. 


There’s a good chance that you’ve been giving some serious 
thought to smoking. 

The question is, what are you going to do about it? If you’ve 
never smoked, or if you’ve quit smoking, we’re not urging you to start. 

But if you’re a smoker who's not ready to give up the enjoyment 
you get from smoking, we'd like to call your attention to Vantage. 

Vantage is the cigarette for people who may have had second 
thoughts about smoking and are looking for a way to do something 
about it. 

Vantage cuts down substantially on what you may not want, 
without cutting out that 
satisfying tobacco flavour 
you ve come to appreciate. 

Now Vantage isn’t the 
only cigarette of its kind you 
can smoke, but it may well 
be the only one you'll enjoy. 

To put it simply, 
Vantage still tastes like a 
cigarette. 

Vantage. That is the 
answer. 
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Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked— 
avoid inhaling. 11 mg. ‘tar’ 0.8 mg. nicotine. 


-When you want great taste, spell it out. 
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Canada’s most respected 8 year old whisky. OnlyV.0.isVO. 


